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The RACE PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


WHAT THE NEGRO IS DOING TO SOLVE IT 


THE NATIONAL NEGRO, BUSINESS .LEAGUE 


By Cc. M. STEVANS 


HE object lesson of one hon- 
est negro succeeding mag- 
nificently in each commun- 

ity in some business or industry 
is worth a hundred abstract 
speeches in securing opportuni- 
ties for the race.” 

Booker T. Washington, distin- 
guished representative of the ne- 
gro race, said this in his opening 
speech berore the recent convo- 
‘ation in Chicago of “The Nation- 
al Negro Business League.” 

It is the keynote of the league 
of which Mr. Washington is the 
founder, organizer and leading 
spirit. Industry and business are 


THEUDORE W. JONES 


FURNITURE MOVINGIAND TRUCKING the side-by-side promised lands 

eee into which this modern Moses is 
guiding his race. “Usefulness in the community 
where we live will constitute our most lasting and 
potent protection,” he continued, as the guiding 
watchword of the convention, and every speaker 
addressed himself to that aim. The speakers or dele- 
gates were the representative men of their com- 
munities and they were plainly both intelligent and 
prosperous. 

The wall and tables at the back of the conven- 
tion hall were covered with pictures representing 
business enterprises all over the United States, from 
a diminutive store at some southern crossroads to 
the big banking institution of W. L. Taylor in Rich- 
mond, the Coleman Cotton Mills of Concord, N. C., 
and the Smiley Catering Company of Chicago. 

It is their determination to convince the world 
that the word Negro should be written with a capital 
N. And why not? We capitalize the Indian, the 
Chinaman, the Filipino; shame to withhold so small 
an honor from the Negro! 

As one speaker remarked, “If we can make things 
a little better or sell things a little cheaper than 
others, we can control the markets of the world.” 
The burden of speech and testimony was that each 
should strive to possess and to hold, that the race 


In truth, among these representatives one looks in vain 
for the tall silk hat and the flashy suit of clothes. They were 
there; but not among the delegates. The silly, uneducated, 
shiftless Negro puts his pay on his back; the business Negro 
puts his pay in the bank. Here were men who had penetrated 
the real secret of success, men who understood that the only 
sure basis of progress is economic, men who would sacrifice 
today’s indulgence for tomorrow’s independence, men who 
eared so much for social and educational advancement that 
they had come to despise the puerile strut and brag of the 
Negro dandy. 

They were all there for earnest work in mutual develop- 
ment, even to the one who “brought down the house” by tell- 
ing how he bad struggled upward through poverty and priva- 
tions till he had become president—of a woman’s sewing cir- 
cle. The generous side of experiences were touched here and 
there by stories of sustaining poverty-stricken masters or their 
destitute children by prosperous ex-slaves. 

One of the speakers raised the point that the songs of the 








might be recognized and appreciated. 

The league makes no pretentions and its members 
have no affectations. They stick close to the task 
of mutual encouragement and enlightenment. 

One speaker diverged enough to score against loudness in 
dress and flashy colors. He warded off a mob of indignant 
women only by complimenting each one on her excellent taste 
in dress, as she came up to the attack. 
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Negro are all animated by a spirit of religious or social senti- 
ment and encouragement. He does not need to fortify himself 
against doubt. Only the white man sings to encourage and 
strengthen his faith. 

Altogether a more sincere and intelligent concourse of peo- 
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SAMUEL DIGGS, WHOLESALE JUNK DEALER 


ple could hardly be gotten together, and 
a visitor instinctively feels that in the 
ambitions here represented lies the whele 
secret of Negro progress. 

Their religious progress is shown by 
the fact that the Negro Baptists have 
15,000 ordained ministers, with 10,000 
regularly organized churches and nearly 
2,000,000 members. The Methodists are a 
close second. More than a third of the 
race in the United States is enrolled in 
church membership, a record in church 
affiliation which is not nearly approached 
by their white brethren. 

There are now as many Negroes in the 
United States as the entire population of 
the country in 1820. Since 1865 the race 
has reduced its illiteracy at least 45 per 
cent. It has written and published near- 
ly 500 books; edited fully 300 newspapers; 
now has more than 2,000 lawyers at the 
bar, a corresponding number of practic- 
ing physicians, and 32,000 school teachers. 
It owns more than 140,000 homes, and has 
real and personal property valued at 
above a billion dollars. Considering how 
much the entire race is handicapped in 
the opportunity for progress, the show- 
ing argues a great deal for their indus- 
try and thrift. 

Mr. Washington has summed up the 
seope and aim of the League as follows: 

“One object of this organization of bus- 
iness men and women, as I understand 
it, is to bring together annually those 
of our race who are engaged in various 
branches of business, from the humblest 
to the highesf, for the purpose of closer 
personal acquaintance, of receiving en- 
couragement, inspiration and 
tion from each other. 


informa- 
The other object 
is to originate plans by which local busi- 
ness organizations will be formed in all 
parts of our country, where such organ- 
izations can be made to serve the best 
interest of the race. This organization 
does not overlook the fact that mere ma- 
terial possessions are not and should not 
be made the chief end of life, but should 
be used as a means of aiding us in secur- 
ing our rightful place as citizens and of 
enlarging our opportunities for securing 





that education and development which 
enhances our usefulness and produces 
that tenderness and goodness of heart 
which will make us live for the benefit 
of our fellowmen, and for the promotion 
of our country’s highest welfare.” 

The nature of the conference may be 
seen from the following among the prin- 
cipal topies discussed: 

Business Features of the Order of True 
Reformers, W. L. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

Can the Negro Succeed as a Business 
Man? Theodore W. 


The Negro Women’s Business Club of 


Jones, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago and its Achievements, Mrs. <Al- 
breta M. Smith, Chicago, Il. 

Merchandising, Charles Banks, Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 

The Grocery Business, William Osear 
Murphy, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Hampton Building and Loan Assp- 
ciation, Harris Barrett, Hampton, Va. 

Negro Business Enterprises of Mobile, 
A. N. Johnson, Mobile, Ala. 

The Drug Business, Dr. Willis FE. Sterrs, 
Decatur, Ala. 

Mistakes to Be Avoided, S. R. Seottron, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DR. W. E. STERRS 
PRUGGIST AND DRY GOODS 
DECATUR, ALA. 
Colored Business Women of the East, 
Mrs. Dora A. Millar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Merchant Tailoring, L. G. Wheeler, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


The Game and Poultry Business, Walter 
P. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dressmaking and Millinery, Mrs. Emma 
L. Pitts, Macon, Ga. 

Carriage Manufacturing, F. D. 
son, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Real Estate, J. C. Napier, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


-atter- 


The Negro in Insurance, W. F. Graham, 
Richmond, Va. 

The Negro as a Silk Operative, T. W, 
Thurston, Fayetteville, N. C. 

The Negro Publishing House, R. H, 
Boyd, Nashville, Tenn. 

Catering, C. H. Smiley, Chicago, Il. 

Report of Officers, Jno. S. Trower, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

The Negro as a Manufacturer and Job- 
ber, Anthony Overton, Kansas City, Kan. 

The Logic of Business Development, T 
Thomas Fortune, New York, N. Y. 

The Founding of a Negro City, Isaiah 
T. Montgomery, Mound Bayou, Miss. 

Theodore W. Jones is the 


owner of 
a furniture moving business of forty 
wagons and vans, employing from forty 
to one hundred men. He began with 
nothing and considered himself a capital- 
ist when he was the owner of a 
mule and a When he_ was 
twenty-six years of age, with a family 
and a business, without abating any of 
his care or duty over both, he start- 
ed into a four 


cart. 


years’ college 
eourse andf 
completed _ it. 
He is. presi- 
dent of the 
executive com- 
mittee of the 
League. Dr. 
W. E. Sterrs 
is probably the 
most = promi- 
nent of the 
two hundred 
colored 


prietors of 


pr o- 


drug 


stores 
in the United® 
States. Curi- 


ISATAH T. MONTGOMERY 
ously enough, MAYOR OF THE NEGRO TOWN OF 


it is said that 


MOUND BAYOU, MISss. 

the impetus to this industry arose from 
the refusal of white druggists to sell soda 
water to colored girls. Now more than 
half a million dollars are invested by 
colored men in this business. Dr. Sterrs 
is the oracle of his people within a large 
radius around Decatur, Alabama. 

Mr. Montgomery is in many respects 
the most picturesque character of the 
League. He was a slave of Jefferson 
Davis. and received his business training 
in caring for the Davis estate after the 
war. A certain railroad offered to donate 
land and transport free to any emigrants 
that would colonize the wild wastes 
along their line. Mr. Montgomery appre- 
ciated the opportunity and organized the 
Mound Bayou Colony in the Yazoo River 
The town now 
has a population of nearly three thous- 


valley of the Mississippi. 


and people, most of them owning their 
own homes. It has four cotton gins, three 
lumber mills and other industries wholly 
owned and operated by Negroes. 

He picked up the ability to read when 
a boy, and in war times he slipped papers 
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out of the Davis mail in order to keep his 
people informed about how the war was 
going. The desire thus manifested for 
knowledge, led him afterward to be a 
great reader of newspapers, whereby he 
was thoroughly fitted to be the intellect- 
ual as well as business leader of a Negro 
community. He is mayor and postmaster 
of his town and naturally the one to 
whom all look for counsel, guidance and 
assistance in every enterprise affecting 
the interests of the people or the city. 

Being asked what he regarded as the 
secret of his success, Mr. Montgomery 
said, “Just plain going forward.” 

Mr. Jackson is a fine specimen of 
Yankee pluck. No farther back than 
1886 he was laboring in a ditch on the 
streets of Richmond. It suddenly oceur- 
red to him that this was not his place 
in life. He threw down his shovel and 
told his boss that he would never do that 
kind of work again. With the very small 
sum at his command he bought some 
second-hand law books on real-estate, 
and forthwith opened office as a real-es- 
tate dealer. He now owns a _ hundred 
thousand dollars worth of real-estate and 
cash and is president of the colored Bus- 
iness League of Richmond. 

Mr. Furguson of Jacksonville, Fla., was 
introduced to the national assembly at 
Boston as the best livery-stable man of 
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the South. 


forty miles distant. 
of the way. 


WORKING AT THE RFPRES*, /MMA BRICK WORKS 


When a young man he heard 


ef Jacksonville as a good town in which 
to live and he started to go there, but 


his money gave out while he was still 


He walked the rest 


When he arrived at his des- 


tination he was not only exhausted but 
starved. Fortunately a picnic party had 
left some remnants of their dinner in 
the woods, a discovery which he made 


by seeing dogs quarreling over the chick- 


en bones. 


RELIGIOUS FADS AND DELUSIONS 


STRANGE CRAZES WHICH HAVE POSSESSED MANKIND 


LIJAH DOWIE and Mrs. Eddy are 
not the only people that have led 
many into error. Only yesterday 

it was William Miller and Joe Smith, and 

before them a veritable host of men and 
women who, becoming possessed of pecu- 
liar ideas, magnified them into a popular 
craze. Christian Scientists declare that 

their sect has a million adherents, and a 

common argument used by these not 

familiar with the history of popular de- 
lusions, is the statement, “There must be 
something in it; look at its hosts of fol- 


lowers. Dowie claims a_ following of 


me sixty thousand, and there are at 
least two hundred thousand Mormons in 
the United States. But these figures prove 
nothing. As great and greater have bee 
the numbers who followed the preacher 
of dead and gone delusions which art 
looked back upon now with wonder at 
the credulity of mankind. From the earli- 
est dawn of authentie history there have 
been Dowies and Eddys in the world. 
Nearly all the popular delusions whieh 
have sprung up, flourished for a time and 
then passed away, have been in the form 
of religious crazes; some one has_ pro- 
claimed himself the prophet of a new 
dispensation and the people have flocked 
to him. 

One of the early predecessors of Dowie 
was Simon Magus. 
Samaria early in the Christian era, in 
fact, in Apostolic times. 


Simon appeared it 


He declared he 
was the first manifestation of the “primal 
deity” and assumed to himself all the at- 
tributes of the Almighty. He preached a 
doctrine strongly oriental, and founded 


an heretical sect. Finally, he was eon- 
verted to Christianity by Ph'lp. The 
tories of Simon Magus and of his beauti- 
ful companion, Helen of Tyre, which have 
eome down to us, are strange and fanta 
e and distorted by the mists of the 
ears, but it is certain that in his day he 
ad a large following, and for a time it 
oked as if his gospel would spread in 


xeess of the Gesnel of Christ. 


\pollonius of ‘Pyvana was another pre- 
ltecessor cf Dowie and Mrs eddy 
“divine healer.” the studied in the ¢ 
chools of ‘Varsusandadoepted the Pyihue- 

rean phil phy. Chen he learned 

rdemain, i! a tra lect to ! Id 
ts of magic in Persia and Ba mia. 

er this prepar: n he announeed } i- 

if a deity and began to work pseudo 
niracles. He founded a sect which flour- 
ished and endured so that two centuries 


after his death divine honor were paid 


o him by the believers in his religio 
ind Alexander Severus placed his bust in 
his “lararium”™ alone with those of Abra- 
ham, Orpheus and Christ. 

A strange delusion of the middle ave 


manifested itself in what is known a 
the “Children’s Crusade.” Early in 1213 
a sudden religious frenzy seized upon th 
children of France and Germany, an? 
they gathered into bands with the inten 
tion of proceeding to Jerusalem and res 
cuing the Holy Sepulchre from the Turks. 
The flame of their enthusiasm was fanned 
by designing men who desired to get 
them on board ship and then sell them as 
slaves in the ports of the Barbary coast. 


Thirty thousand boys and girls bearing 


Lanners end eresses and c.ant ng hymns 


marched to Marseilles and Genoa to em- 


bark upon their voyage to the Holy Land. 
It was expected that before this youthful 
ermy the hosts of Islam would miraen- 
lously disappear. The ships on which 


the children embarked at Marseilles, with 





the exception of two - three, were 
wrecked on the coast of Italy and all on 
board lost. The ships whi escaped 
were taken to the African coast, where 
the children in them were s«Id into slay- 
ery. The young crusaders who went te 
Genoa found no ships awaiting them 
there, for the merchants who were privy 


to the atfair had expected them all at 


Marseilles rhe people of Genoa seem ta 
| e reeovere speedily from their delnu- 

hen they found the thousands of 
children in their streets, and they finally 
persuaded the little ones to return to 


their homes. 
While the delusion of the children’s 


erusade lasted probably more people be 


ieved in it than now believe in Dowie 


Mes. Eddy and all other cont 


nporane- 


ous prophets combines All over Europe 


children ran about in bards, shouting, 
“QO Lord Jesus! Restore Thy cross to us!” 
The belief in witcheraft, of which the 
Salem outbreak was only one of many 
ranifestations, cast its shadow over Eu- 
rope for two centuries and a half and 
was a delusion so widespread that it was 
dangerous to deny a belief in it. An epi- 
demie of terror every now and then would 
seize upon a nation, and no man was 
safe ir his possessions or his person from 


the machinations of the devil. The word 
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“witchcraft” was upon everybody's 
tongue. rrance, italy, Germany, ingland, 
Scotland and the far-northern nations 
successively ran mad on this subject and 
for a long series of years furnished their 


tribunals with so many trials for witch- 


craft that other crimes seldom were 
spoken of. 

The history of witchcraft in this coun- 
try is well known. The mania which 


seized upon the devout people of Massa- 
chusetts was one of the great crazes of 
history, and in reading about it now it 
seems as if the entire population of New 
England went mad at the time. One of the 
favorite prescriptions for determining 
whether a woman was a witch or not was 
to throw her into a pond. If she sank she 
was all right, though, unrortunately, 
drowned; but if she floated it was sure 
proof that she was a witch. 

While the witch mania was afflicting 
England, one Matthew Hopkins achieved 
a reputation as the most expert witch 
finder in the kingdom. 
about in 


He used to travel 


state with several assistants, 
and upon arriving in a town he was 


lodged and fed at the expense of the au- 
thorities, who also paid to him a good 
sum for ferreting out the witches in the 
eommunity. Not a few thousand, not a 
million, but whole nations accepted the 
doctrines of witchcraft, and the victims 
of the delusion fell by the thousands. 
There is some resemblance between the 
“magnetizers” of the sixteenth century 
and the Christian Scientists of today, for 
they professed to be able to cure all dis- 
eases, and really did benefit some people 
suffering from slight or imaginary ail- 
ments by convincing the patient that his 
disease was gone. Not one million, but 
several millions believed in the doctrines 
taught by Paracelsus, the founder of the 
“magnetizers.” He asserted that he could 
transplant disease from the human body 
Here 
“If the per- 
son suffers from a disease either local or 


to the earth by means of a magnet. 
is one of his prescriptions: 


general, let the following remedy be 
tried: Take a magnet, impregnated with 
mummy, and mix with rich earth. In 


this earth sow some seeds which have a 
congruity or homogeneity with the dis- 
ease; then let this earth, well sifted and 
mixed with mummy, be laid in an earthen 
vessel; let the seeds committed to it be 
watered daily with a lotion in which the 
diseased limb or body has been washed. 
Thus will the transplanted 
from the human body to the seeds which 


are in the earth. Having done this, trans- 


disease be 


plant the seeds from the earthen vessel 
to the ground, and wait till they begin 
to sprout into herbs; as they increase the 
disease will diminish; and when they 
have arrived at their full growth it will 
disappear altogether.” 

But perhaps the Rosicrucians were the 
nearest to the modern 
they without medicine and a~- 
nounced that their mission was to “draw 
all mankind from error and from death.” 
They preached the subjection of matter 
to mind and had millions of believers. 

A curious popular delusion, the rem- 
nants of which one sees today in th> 
congregations of “Second Adventists,” 
swept over the United States in the first 
half of the last century, when William 


“scientists.” for 
cured 
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Miller began to preach his peculiar doc- 
irine and warn the people that the sec- 
ond coming of Christ and the end of the 
world were at hand. Many thousands be- 
lieved in his preachings and got ready 
their ascension robes. 

There -have been other strange man- 
ifestations of sudden popular craze which 
have been entirely free from the religious 
aspect. Such was the ‘“Tulipomania,” 
when a whole nation “went daft” over 
tulip bulbs; the reign of the alchemists, 
who sought to change the baser metals 
into gold; and the belief of millions in the 
existence of the fountain of perpetual 
youth, a belief which brought the armed 
warriors of Ponce de Leon to Florida and 
resulted in the discovery of the Mississip- 
pi river. 

Concerning “Tulipomania” a_ special 
contributor to the Los Angeles Times 
says that one of the most remarkable de- 
velopments in the history of the human 
mind was this craze which assailed the 
people of Holland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One Conrad Gesner, in the year 1559, 
saw a tulip growing in the gardens of a 
learned man who was noted for his collec- 
tion of rare exotics. The bulb of this tulip 
had been brought from Constantinople, 
where the flower had long been a favor- 
ite in Turkish gardens. Gesner began to 
talk tulip to the people of Holland, and 
became a crank on the subject of the 
flower, which he pronounced to be the 
most beautiful in the world. Wealthy 
people in Holland and Germany began to 
think it was the proper thing to be learn- 
ed in tulip lore, and the infection spread. 





All Holland went crazy over the tulip, un- 
til fortunes were paid for a single bulb, 

As the mania increased the prices rose, 
until in the year 1635 many prsons paid 
as much as $40,000 for forty roots. Tak. 
ing into consideration the buying power 
of money then as compared with the pres- 
ent day, this would mean about $80,009 
as the price paid. A tulip of the species 
called Admiral Liefken was worth nearly 
$2,000, and a bulb of a Seper Augustus, the 
most valuable of all, was quoted at what 
would amount in the money of the pres- 
ent day to $4,400. At one time there 
were only two bulbs of a certain kind in 
Holland, and so anxious were people to 
possess them for speculative purposes 
that one person offered twelve acres of 
building lots in a thickly-populated see- 
tion for one of the roots. 

A wave of the tulip mania made itself 
felt in England, and even crossed the 
ocean and broke on the shores of Man- 
hattan Island, so that the burghers of 
New Amsterdam talked the “patter” of 
the craze as they took their pleasure in 
the Bowling Green or the Battery. 

Suddenly the people came to their 
senses and asked each other where this 
was all going to end. Panic seized them 
and everybody rushed to sell. Then all 
this fictitious wealth in tulips vanished 
away. 

So all the time new leaders are rising, 
and strange ideas forming, to last a while 
and then disappear. It would seem as if 
at no time is the whole earth entirely 
sane. First in one country and then in 
another the outbreak occurs. 


HARNESSING THE WAVES FOR SERVICE 


F the experiments which have been 
] made to control the actions of waves 
and to render this power available to 
man were to be collected in book form 
the result would be a large volume. 
Nearly all such efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful, but this has not deterred inven- 
tors, who are continually at 
deavoring to solve the problem. 
one attempt has met with success. 


work en- 
At least 
Mr. 
Hancock Banning, one of the proprietors 
of the Wilmington Transportation Com- 
pany, with Mr. Frank Carey, has been 
for some time experimenting with a sim- 
ple contrivance, which, by the aid of wave 
power, has successfully pumped 
The invention is to be 
established at the harbor 


of Avalon to rine a bell as a for alarm 


water 
and rung a bell. 
permanently 


and te pump salt water into a large res- 
ervoir from which the streets of the town 
are watered. The machine is also to be 
used in pumping out ships. 

The inventors originally were search- 
ine for power to ring a bell. but when 
the machive was completed it was found 
that there was more value in the pump- 
ing capacitv. 

The machine is a large iron cheese-box 
cshaned vessel about two feet in diameter. 
end is intended to be riveted to the deck 
of a ship. or to a floating platform. 
The pedestals contain pistons which are 
connected by levers with metal buffers 
en the inside, which surround a saucer- 
like platform, 
view. 


shown in the _ sectional 
The latter is sunported by a pivot 
On this rests a ball weighing one hun- 


dred and fifty pounds, also shown in the 
photograph. Experiment has demon- 
strated that the slightest movement of 
the water, wave or ripple, is sufficient to 
move the ball and make it oscillate, and 
every move it makes one or more of the 
“buffers,” or all of them, are pushed 
in succession, thus working the 
levers and raising the pistons, and so 
operating the pump. No matter what 
the conditions, two of the pistons are al- 
ways up and two down. Experiments 
have shown that with even a moderate 
motion, or quiet sea, the number of 
strokes ranged from eighteen to thirty- 
two a minute, and the power generated 
was one-tenth of a horse power, showing 
thereby that larger motors, which are 
equally practicable, will provide all power 
necessary for the purposes named. Mr. 
Banning is having a larger motor built 
on the same lines, which is to be used 
for various purposes in Avalon. 

This motor has been tried as a bell 
buoy with success. Mr. Banning says: 
“We claim that this motor will ring a bell 
under very slight wave motion at times 
when the sea is so smooth that the bell 
buoy now in use cannot be operated.” 

The cost of construction is small and 
the endurance of the machine is very con- 


down 


siderable. Charles F. Holder in the 
Scientific American says that at the 
practical test made in the = calm 
waters of Avalon Bay the motor 


rang the bell sixteen times per minute, 
and in a rough sea this would be increas- 
ed to forty times. 
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CHARACTERISTIC DECORATIONS of the HAWAIIANS 


GORGEOUS ROYAL MANTLES, WREATHS OF FEATHERS AND FLOWERS 
Written for Our Day by JESSIE ACKERMAN 
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ERSONAL adornment is the strik- 
ing characteristic of most native 
races throughout the world. Us- 

ually the lower the seale of intelligence, 
the greater and more grotesque is the 
means adopted to add to personal 
charms, if indeed, it may be considered 
an addition. 

Among the natives of Australia, who 
are now supposed to have the smallest 
degree of intellect of all known peoples, 
an attempt to improve upon nature takes 
a most barbarous, but wholly unique 
form. The “art” undoubtedly originated 
with them, as it is unknown to other 
races. 

When a child is born, boy or girl, the 
paternal instinct that looks far ahead 
to the best interests of the atom of hu- 
manity, becomes abnormally developed, 
and finds its highest expression in a de- 
sire to enhance the physical beauty of 
the offspring. 





When the child has reached a certain 
age, the fond parent sets about the per- 
formance of what he considers his duty 
to his child—to improve its personal ap- 
pearance. This is accomplished by select- 
ing the sharpest arrow-head, which is 
made of glass and sharpened with flint. 
The child, innocent of anything so mod- 
ern as clothes, is captured in the very 
midst of its care-free sports and carried 
off to a secluded spot, where the father 
enters upon his cruel task. The back, 
chest and arms—sometimes all of these 
parts, but more frequently only the 
back—are cut in long herring-bone slash- 
es meeting in the center. The gash made 








KING HAMEKAMFHA I. 
IN THE FEATHER CLOAK AND HELMET OF 
HIS OWN DEVICE 


ty, weigh down their feet with heavy 
anklets, to which are attached little bells 
that their husbands may keep track o/7 
them, and cover their arms from wrist 
to shoulder with bands of various sub- 
stances, until little of the real woman is 
visible to the naked eye. 

The Japanese, recognized as highly ar- 
‘istic by nature, give expression to it by 
imprinting upon their bodies by the pain- 
ful process of tattooing legionary devices 
and nondescript figures that sometimes 
covered the entire back of the body from 
the neck to the heels. To the western 
mind all this savors of savagery and is 
looked upon with a feeling of mingled 
pity and disgust. 

It has remained for the native race 
of the Hawaiian Islands to devise a means 
of simple adornment that cannot offend 

most highly developed artistic sense. 
‘Ine origin of their decoration is as inter- 
esting as the style is becoming to them, 
and although the first idea cannot be 
maintained, the modern adoption is, if 
anything, more artistic. 

When the handsome King, Kamehame- 
ha I, who was so skilled in warfare, con- 
quered the group, and by right of con- 
cuest, proclaimed himself king of the Is- 
land, his first thought was the matter of 
a kingly robe to add dignity to his high, 
self-decreed office. The climate was ex- 
ceedingly warm, the summer months be- 
ing almost withering in the dampness of 
the heat that permeated every nook and 
corner of the Islands. The natives had 
adjusted their clothing to natural condi- 





tions and the costume of the country was 





by the arrow head is quickly filled with 

a preparation consisting chiefly of earth and the wound is 
bandaged with the leaves of a tree, said to possess great heal- 
ing properties. Strange to say, without any of the arts known 
to modern medical science, the wound heals, and the ugly, 
raised scar is considered the height of physical beauty. The 
preparation put into the gash is gradually absorbed, but the 
welt caused by the process always remains an evidence ot 
their “love for the beautiful” and their innate desire for per- 
sonal adornment. 

The same instinct, not so largely developed and taking en- 
tirely another form, is found in one way and another through- 
out the entire South Seas. Among the Samoan women espe- 
cial vanity is apparent in the arrangement of the hair. To 
accomplish the desired end a concoction containing some part 
of lime has been prepared and when applied freely turns the 
hair a peculiar shade of red. It was not the original purpose 
to change the color of the hair, but to harden and stiffen it. 
that the conical shape into which it is piled and twisted 
might be preserved. The effect is most striking, for nothing 
could be more out of harmony with our ideas of Island na- 
tives than a scantily clad, black-skinned creature going about 
with a great top-knot of red hair. This is, however, to their 
minds an expression of the sense of art and on the whole is 
not so disfiguring as many other forms of personal decora- 
tion. 

The Indian from the far East bores a row of noles along 
the rim of the ear, in each of which is placed a dangling 
ornament of brass, silver or gold, according to his station in 
life or the size of his purse. Sometimes to this custom is 
added that of wearing a great metal hoop in the nose, which 
has been bored, in striking resemblance to the bullocks that 
are led through the streets. The women do not stop at this, 
but bedeck their toes with rings, numerous in kind and quali- 


little more than the scanty covering 
adopted by our “first parents.” 

This king must have had an indefinite idea that clothes 
and power were closely allied, and to impress his people with 
his mightiness it would be well to start a dress reform of 
some kind. After much study he evolved a unique and at the 
same time most kingly mantle, which became identified with 
the history of the kings that followed. His priceless garment 
hangs today, an object of the greatest interest, in their nation- 
«1 museum. 

In the island at that time there was a beautiful bird, 
black as coal, but boasting two tufts of yellow feathers, num- 
bering three feathers in each tuft. These were upon the 
hreast where the wings join the body. The king looked upon 
this brilliant plumage as a fitting decoration for his high po- 
sition, and an order was sent out to trap the birds wherever 
found and send the feathers as tribute to the king. Orders 
were also given to preserve the life of the bird, to gather the 
crop of half a dozen feathers with great care, and free the 
bird, that, later, another small harvest might be gathered. 
Glad to do the bidding of their great chief, men and women 
and children became trappers of birds. On the hill tops, 
mountain sides and through the valleys snares were set for the 
black innocents that walked in danger’s way with the ready 
instinct that belongs to higher orders. 

When millions of the feathers had been gathered the plan 
of a cloak was perfected, and one of the most remarkable gar- 
ments ever worn by a human being was soon in the course 
of construction. 

The foundation was of strong twine, made from the fibre 
cf a plant found in the Islands. With every loop of the cord 
there was interwoven one of the dainty yellow feathers. As 
the work, which manifested great skill for untrained fingers, 
progressed, it was evident that the king had really devised 
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“something new under the sun” and after long and patient toil 
the superb mantle was thrown over the dusky shoulders of the 


owner, the envy of all who saw it. 


Every feather was so perfectly placed and so securely 
fastened that it had the appearance of a great breast, taken 
from some monster of the feathered tribe. 

This was the only one of the kind ever made, and it is 
found among the rare collections of the relics of his time in 
the museum. Many capes were made of the same and other 
kinds of feathers, but the manner of putting them together 
was less artistic. The foundation of those made at a iater 


period was completed first, then upon the outer side the feath- 


ers were sewed, overlapping each other as nature has arranged 
them upon the bird. 

The king also originated a covering for the head, in the 
form of a most elaborate helmet. By way of variety he 
eaused a portion of it to be made of bright red feathers, and 


when complete it was sufficiently gorgeous to take place among 


modern inillinery as a master stroke of feathery genius. His 
inventive gifts did not end here. He caused a badge of rank 
to be worn by those who found themselves in high places 


through his favor. This took the form of a long, sweeping 
necklace, extending sometimes below the waist. and made also 
of the yellow feathers. This was intended purely to indicate 
rank and the wearing of it was to be confined to those whose 
station entitled them to the distinction. 

In the course of time the little birds, many of them hav- 
the 


This gave rise 
& 


been trapped repeatedly, began to 


ing 


treasured feathers could no longer be secured. 


disappear and 
to other forms of the necklace that was known by the native 
the 
feather creations, but were readily adopted as a part of official 
attire. 


name of lei. Some of these were far less beautiful than 


In those days many whaling boats put into port for various 
supplies. the the teeth and 


whale. From these they carved an ugly device 


From sailors, natives obtained 
bones of the 
supposed to be highly ornamental, which formed the center 
the 


The chain to which this hung was composed of the 


piece of the lei just as a locket is worn in center of a 


chain. 


hair of some friend or relative, either dead or alive, and was 


regarded as priceless by the happy owner. Nine hairs, divided 
into strands of three each, were braided closely together and 
forty or fifty of these braids formed the necklace upon which 
the whalebone carving was worn. 

Time, that is certain to bring mods 


change in eustom and 


DAY 


of life, brought other conditions tg the people of the Islands, 
King Kamehameha |. with his feathery ideas and warlike tend- 
ency, passed away and five of his line ruled after him. New 
elements were introduced when the white man appeared upon 
the scene, including a manner of dress hitherto unknown. Ip 
the adoption of this and the spread of western ideas, badges 
of rank were somewhat lost sight of in the attempt to “keep 
up” with new ideas. 

It was then that the lei appeared in another form, expres- 
Indeed, it 


sive of an entirely different phase of life. is doubt- 


ful if the significance of a badge or emblem ever urderwent 
so complete and degenerating a change as did this unique 
adornment. 


The 


Some fertile mind conceived the idea of stringing them into 


islands abound in flowers of every possible variety. 
necklaces, in imitation of the leis formerly made of the yellow 
feathers, 

A particular corner on one of the leading streets cf Hon- 
They 


come, men and women, sometimes children also, early in the 


olulu has been completely given up to lei makers. 


morning, bringing their baskets of flowers, also their tin cans, 
the 
These are arranged according to their kind and 


in which to place long-stemmed flowers to be sold as 
bouquets. 
placed in a row upon the edge of the walk. 

The weighted 


down with the number of necklaces about their hats or necks, 


men and women, many of them almost 


take their place upon the sidewalk, and with a patience un- 
known to Job, sit the entire day, stringing the flowers that fre- 
quently number up into the hundreds before the garland is 
complete. Many kinds of flowers are used, but the favorite is 
a small yellow one strikingly suggestive of the feather. It 
grows wild and is found in two shades. Children gather it 
early in the morning, when it is brought to market ready to 
wearable form. 


be converted into a 


The making of leis has become quite an industry and some 
sixty families are supported by the business, many of the 
women being too aged to engage in more laborious occupation. 
A few miles out of the city, on the road to one of the great 
show places of the islands, may be seen a number of com- 
fortable looking cottages, surrounded by gardens well kept 
and in a most 


the homes and 


grounds of the lei makers, who work from sun to sun, either in 


thrivine condition. These are 


the garden watching the unfolding beauty of leaf and bud, or 


upen the streets completing the task of the day in summing 


profit and loves’ of a rare and fascinating oecunation. 
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N Thursday, Sept. 5, President McKinley delivered a 
speech at the Pan-American Exposition, which, as his 
last official utterance will stand for his policy in our 

country’s annals. Broad, catholic and high-minded, it may 
well inspire his countrymen to greater deeds: 





THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

President Milburn, Director General Buchanan, Commis- 
sioners, ladies and gentlemen: 1 am glad to be again in the 
city of Butialo, and exchange greetings with her people, to 
whose generous hospitality | am not a stranger, and with 
whose good will I have been repeatedly and signally honored. 
Today I have additional satisfaction in meeting and giving 
welcome to the foreign representatives assembled here, whose 
presence and participation in this Exposition have contributed 
To the Com- 
missioners of the Dominion of Canada and the British colonies, 
the French colonies, the Republics of Mexico and of Central 
and South America, and the Commissioners of Cuba and 


in so marked a degree to its interest and success. 


Porto Rieo, who share with us in this undertaking, we give 
the hand of fellowship and felicitate with them upon the 
triumphs of art, science, education and manufacture, which 
the old has bequeathed to the new century. 

Expositions are the timekeepers of progress. They record 
the world’s advancement. They stimulate the energy, enter- 
prise and intellect of the people, and quicken human genius. 
They go into the home. They broaden and brighten the daily 
life of the people. They open mighty storehouses of infor- 
mation to the student. Every Exposition, great or small, has 
helped to some onward step. Comparison of ideas is always 
educational, and as such instructs the brain and hand of man. 
Friendly rivalry follows, which is the spur to industrial im- 
provement, the inspiration to useful invention and to high en- 
deavor in all departments of human activity. It exacts a 
study of the wants. comforts and even the whims of the peo- 
ple and recognizes the eflicacy of high quality and new prices 
to win their favor. The quest for trade is an incentive to men 
of business to devise, invent, improve and economize in the cost 
of production. Business life, whether among ourseives, or with 
other people, is ever a sharp struggle for success. It will be 
none the less so in the future. Without competition, we would 
be clinging to the clumsy and antiquated processes of farming 
and manufacture and the methods of business of lone ago, 
and the twentieth would be no further advanced than the 
eighteenth century. But though commercial competitors we 
are, commercial enemies we must not be. 

The Pan-American Exposition has done its work = thor- 
oughly, presenting in its exhibits evidences of the highest skill), 
and illustratirg the progress of the human family in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This portion of the earth has no eause for 
humiliation for the part it has performed in the march of eiy 
lization. It has not accomplished everything: far from it. It 
has simply done its best. and without vanity or boastfulness. 
and recognizing the manifold achievements of others, it invites 
the friendly rivalry of all the powers in the peaceful pursuits 
of trade and commerce, and will co-operate with all in advane- 
ing the highest and best interests of humanity. The wisdom 
and energy of all the nations are none too great for the world’s 
work. The suecess of art, science, industry and invention is an 
international asset and a common glory. 

After all. how rear one to the other is every part °f the 
world. Modern inventions have brought into close relation 
widely separated peoples and made them better aecnainted. 
Geographie and political distances have been effaced. Swift 
ships and fast trains are becoming cosmopolitan. They invade 
fields which a few years ago were impenetrable. The world’s 
produets are exchanged as never before, and with increasing 
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transportation facilities come increasing knowledge and larger 
trade. Prices are fixed with mathematical precision by supply 
and demand. ‘The world’s selling prices are regulated by 
market and crop reports. We travel greater distances in 
shorter space of time and with more ease than was ever dream- 
ed of by the fathers. Isolation is no longer possible or desir- 
able. ‘The same important news is read, though in different 
The telegraph 
keeps us advised of what is occurring everywhere, and the 


languages, the same day in all Christendom. 


press foreshadows, with more or less accuracy, the plans and 
purposes of the nations. Market prices of products and of 
securities are hourly known in every commercial mart, and the 
investments of the people extend beyond their own national 
boundaries into the remotest parts of the earth. Vast trans- 
ctiobs are conducted and international exchanges are made 
by the tick of the cable. Every event of interest is immedi- 
ately bulletined. The quick gathering and transmission of 
news, like rapid transit, are of recent origin, and are only 
made possible by the genius of the inventor and the courage 
of the investor. It took a special messenger of the Govern- 
facility known at the time for rapid travel, 
nineteen days to go from the city of Washington to New Or- 


nent, with every 


licens with a message to General Jackson that the war with 
tngland had ceased and a treaty of peace had been signed. 
How different now. 

We reached General Miles in Porto Rico by eable, and he 
Was abie through the military telegraph to step his army on 
the firing line with the message that the United States and 
Spain had signed the protocol suspending hostilities. We knew 
almost instantly ef the first shots fired at Santiago, and the 
nese a surrender of the Spanish forces was known at 

Vashington within less than an hour of its consummation. 
ots first ship of Cervera’s fleet had hardly emerged from that 
historic harbor when the fact was flashed to our capital, and 
the swift destruction that followed was announced immediate- 
iv through the wonderful medium of telegraphy. So accustom- 
ed are we to safe and easy communication with distant lands 
that iis temporary interruption, even in ordinary times, re- 
sults in loss and ineonvenienee. We shall never forget the 
days of anxious waiting and awful suspense when no informa- 
tion was permitted to be sent from Pekin, and the diplomatic 
representatives of the nations in China, cut off from all com- 
munication, inside and outside of the walled capital, were sur- 
rounded by an angry and misguided mob, that threatened their 
lives: nor the joy that thrilled the world when a single mes- 
sage from the Government of the United States brought 
through our Minister the first news of the safety of the be- 
sieged diplomats. 

\t the beginning of the nineteenth century there was not 
# mile of steam railroad on the globe. Now there are enough 
niles to make its cireuit many times. Then there was not 2 
line of electrie telegraph; now we have a vast mileage travers- 


ing all lands and all seas. God and man have linked the na- 


tions together. No nation can longer be indifferent to any 
other. And as we are brought more and more in touch with 


ach other the less oceasion is there for misunderstanding, 
end the stronger the disposition, when we have differences, to 
adjust them in the court of arbitration, which is the noblest 
form for the settlement of international disputes. 

My fellow citizens, trade statistics indicate that this ecoun- 
try is in a state of unexampled prosperity. The figures are 
almost appalling. They show that we are utilizing our fields 
and forests and mines. and that we are furn'shing profitable 
empioyment to the millions of workingmen throughout the 
inited States, brinving comfort and happiness to their homes, 
and making it possible to lay by savings for old age and dis- 
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REAR ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


O understand correctly the origin of the famous dispute 
between Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley of the 
American navy it is absolutely necessary that the en- 

vironment of the two men prior to the Spanish-American war 
and their physical and mental characteristics should be well 
understood. When these are understood it can be appreciated 
why the board of inquiry, which began its session in Washing- 
ton September 12, will ultimately have a decision to make cer- 
tain to profoundly affect the national navy for many years to 
come. 

At the head of this naval court, as its president, is Ad- 
miral George Dewey, the hero of Manila, the highest in rank 
of all our naval officers. 
case are two of the Rear Admirals on the retired list—Benham 
and Rear-Admiral Francis M. Ramsay, who succeeds Rear-Ad- 
miral Howison. The Judge Advocate, or Government’s legal 
representative, is Capt. Lemly, who for ten years has been the 
chief legal officer of the Navy Department, with the title of 
Judge Advocate General, and who, during his active sea service, 
saw arduous duty, requiring frequent exhibitions of personal 
courage. 

The inquirer in this cause is Rear Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, than whom few officers of the American navy are bet- 
ter known to fame. Appearing as Admiral Schley’s counsel 
is the Hon. Isidor Rayner, Attorney General of Maryland, Ad- 
miral Schley’s native state; ex-Judge Jeremiah M. Wilson, of 


Associated with him as judges in the 


Washington, who ranks among attorneys as the most effective - 


cross-examiner in the country, and Capt. James Parker, an 
officer of the old navy, who rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander during the Civil War and who afterwards left the 
service to enter the legal profession. 

Among the witnesses will be Rear Admirals on the active 
list and other officers of the navy, running down to those of 
warrant rank only. 

The Chicago Record-Herald prints the following excellent 
resume of the circumstances leading to the present trouble: 

Since the close of the civil war in 1865, or rather the end 


of the famous naval attack on Fort Fisher, there has been 


slowly developing in the national navy tw classes of advocates 
or theorists. 


Various titles have been applied to these classes, 





The Sampson-Schley Controversy 


How It Originated 





es, 


Lut the two which seem to apply the best are those of “seg 
dogs” and “tacticians.” The first class has been composed of 
naval officers who prefer sea to land duty; who hold that no 
tactics can be devised that will meet the exigencies of battle 
as well as sound judgment and cool daring on the part of com- 
manding ofticers; who believe naval power is for action and not 
for inaction, and who think the English course the right course 

shoot first and explain afterward. 
‘terrett, Farragut were of this stamp. 
i). Evans, Clark have been so classified. 


Paul Jones, Truxton, 
Schley, Dewey, Robley 
The “sea dog” class is 
yopularly supposed to be composed of men who know mueh 
more of fighting than polities. 

The second class has been made up of naval instructors, 
officers long on land duty, and students. It has been fighting 
sham battles in Washington during the last forty years; that 
is, executing attacks or making defenses on paper, and demon- 
It is 
a class composed largely of officers of strong social inclina- 
tions; commanders and others seen at Old Point, Newport, 
Norfolk or Bar Harbor every season. 


‘trating theoretically how an enemy could be repulsed. 


It is made up of men 
having strong political influences and strong theories; one of 
the latter being that a navy is purely for defense and that 
tactics may oftener win a victory than a thirteen-inch gun. 
Admiral Sampson is at the head of this class, an able instruce- 
tor at Annapolis, a student at all times, one of the most pro- 
found theorists the navy has ever known. And it may be said 
is to the two classes that President MeKinley has always fav- 
cred the latter and not the former. 

The “sea dog” men of the navy took the selection of Cap- 
tain Sampson for their superior as a direct political slap at 
themselves; an intimation that no matter how many years a 
man remained at sea, nor how many battles he fought, he 
could be deprived of his honors at any time by a landsman who 
had political influence. Of course the resented 


this sort of talk, but long before Cervera sailed for Cuba a 


“tacticians” 


wide breach had opened in the national navy—a nasty breach, 
broadened every day by gossip, recriminations, petty jealousies 
und all the other bad things that go with human nature. It 
should be written in justice to both Captains Sampson and 
Schley that at this time neither of them personally appear to 
have engaged in the squabble. 

Captain Schley was of southern birth, of gentle blood and 
fighting stock. He was a favorite son of Maryland, an impul- 
sive, generous man and a born commander. By nature he is 
He is a fierce opponent 
of sham, hypocrisy and false pretensions. He is a fighter and 
student; a much stronger believer in national dignity 


dominant, even at times to brutality. 


rot a 
than the average congressman, and a poor politician. 

It was a physical impossibility for Captains Sampson and 
Schley to ever be personal friends. Discreet and wise superiors 
would never have brought them into as close conjunction as 
they were in the spring and summer of 1898. 

Another souree of trouble which should be mentioned is, 
that the declaration of war with Spain did not come until April 
25, Lut prior to that time the Navy Department assembled two 
squadrons for active naval duty—one called then the Key West 
squadron, having for its purpose the blockading of Havana, 
and the other a flying squadron. The first was commauded 
by Sampson and the second by Schley. Neither squadron en- 
tered upon active duty until after the declaration of war, nor 
in reality until after May 1, when Dewey’s victory far east was 
known. 

On May 2 the Key West squadron sailed for Cuba under 
command of Rear Admiral Sampson. Following this was the 
naval fighting at Cardenas, the bombardment of San Juan by 
Sampson. On May 13 the Navy Department received word that 
the Spanish squadron of Admiral Cervera was west of Marti- 
nique, the Windward Islands. Later Sampson was advised that 
He was ordered to proceed to Key West 
at once, to which point Schley’s flying squadron had also been 
Both squadrons reached West. and 
awaited orders. 


it was off Curacoa. 


ordered. Key coaled, 


The flying squadron, urder Schley, was the first to be or- 
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dered out. Composed of the Brooklyn, Texas, Massachusetts 
and Scorpion, it was directed to proceed to Cienfuegos, a Cu- 
pan port near Havana, and to blockade the same. The Spanish 
squadron was supposed to be headed for that port, and Schley 
was clearly intended to intercept it. So confident was Wash- 
ington that he would find Cervera at Cienfuegos that thelowa, 
Castine and the collier Merrimac were sent to join him there 
after he had set his battle ships on their course. 

But after he had left Key West the Navy Department was 
informed that Cervera was at Santiago, and advised Sampson 
to so instruct Schley. The Marblehead was sent to Schley 
advising him that the Spanish squadron was probably at San- 
tiago, and directing him, if he were satisfied that it was not 
at Cienfuegos, to proceed with all dispatch to Santiago, and 
upon arrival there to establish communications with some of 
the inhabitants and ascertain definitely whether the ships were 
in port or not. Schley received these dispatches May 23. 

According to the official records at Washington, on May 
2 Sampson received advices from Key West that Cervera was 
at Santiago on May 21. Sampson, therefore, on May 23 left off 
his Havana blockade and sailed for St. Nicholas Channel, in- 
tending to occupy that in such a manner as to prevent the 
approach of the Spanish squadron in that direction. There he 
received information on the 24th that Cervera was still at 
Santiago. 

On May 26 he heard from Schley to the effect that the lat- 
ter was not satified that Cervera was not in Cienfuegos harbor, 
and that he would therefore remain off that port. The Wasp 
was sent on the 27th to Schley and from Sampson advising him 
that daily confidential reports stated that Cervera had been in 
Santiago from May 19 to May 25. He was ordered to proceed 
to that port at once. 

Before Schley could reply to these orders two dispatches 
from him to Sampson, dated May 25, were received by the lat- 
ter. Schley stated in these that coaling off Cienfuegos owing 
to high seas was uncertain; that he was satisfied Cervera was 
not there, and that he would at once go eastward, but that 
on account of short coal supply in his ships he could not block- 
ade the Spanish squadron if it was at Santiago, but would 
proceed to the vicinity of the Mole St. Nicholas, on the western 
coast of Haiti, from which point he would communicate. 

Sampson, on learning this, put in to Key West for coal 
himself, but before doing so he sent a dispatch to Schley to 
“remain on the blockade at Santiago at all hazards, assuming 
that the Spanish vessels are at that port.” Sampson arrived 
at Key West on May 28, and then cabled to Schley to ascertain 
definitely if Cervera was at Santiago. 

In the meantime Schley left Cienfuegos on the evening of 
the 24th, and on the 26th was within twenty miles of Santiago, 
where the squadron stopped for repairs to the Merrimac. That 
night he signaled the squadron: 

“Destination Key West, via south side of Cuba and Yuca- 
tan channel, as soon as collier is ready. Speed nine knots.” 

The squadron was under way by 9 o’clock and steamed two 
hours, when it was compelled to stop and make repairs on the 
Yale. The next morning Schley was met by a dispatch boat 
and given this dispatch from the Secretary of the Navy: 

“All department’s information indicates Spanish division is 
still at Santiago. The department looks to you to ascertain 
the facts, and that the enemy, if therein, does not leave with- 
out a decisive action. Cubans familiar with Santiago say that 
there are landing places five or six nautical miles west from 
the mouth of the harbor, and that there insurgents will be 
found and not Spaniards. From the surrounding heights one 
can see every vessel in port. As soon as ascertained notify 

department whether enemy is there. Could not squadron and 
also the Harvard coal from the Merrimac leeward eff Cape 
Cruz, Gonaives channel, or Mole Haiti? The denartment will 
send coal immediately to Mole. Report without delay situation 
at Santiago de Cuba. , 

Here arises the first great query of the opponents cf Ad- 
miral Schley as to the wisdom of his course after the receipt 
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«f this dispatch. He was in bad shape for coal, his squadron 
was not in the best of condition. His opponents say he should 
have obeyed orders even if he lost every vessel he had. He 
co: tends that the safety of his squadron was his first consid- 
er: tion, and that a commander at sea must necessarily know 
be.ter what he ought to do than a bureau chief on dry land at 
Wi: shington. 

However this may be, he sent this message to Washington: 

“Merrimac engines disabled; sea is heavy; am obliged to 
have towed to Key West. Have been absolutely unable to coal 
the Texas, Marblehead, Vixen, Brooklyn from eollier, all owing 
to very rough sea. Bad weather since leaving Key West. The 
Bre: klyn alone has more than sufficient coal to proceed to Key 
We:+. Cannot remain off Santiago present state squadron coal 
ace’ urt. Impossible to coal leeward Cape Cruz in the summer. 
all «wing to southwesterly winds. Much to be regretted can- 
not oley orders of department. Have striven earnestly; forced 
to proceed for coal to Key West by way of Yucatan passage. 
Carnot ascertain anything respecting enemy positive. Very 
diffcult to tow collier, to get cable to hold.” 

Schley steamed westward that day toward Key West until 
a eolm sea being reached he signaled the flying squadron to 
stop, and the Texas and Marblehead were coaled from the 
Merrimac. At this time Schley was forty miles southward and 
westward from Santiago. He remained there until the after- 
noon of the 28th, when he gave the signal to return to Santiago. 
On the morning of the 29th he sighted the Cristobal Colon in 
the mouth of Santiago harbor and cabled Washington that 
On May 31 he exchanged fire with 
‘*e ships inside the harbor. June 1 he was joined by Admiral 
Sampsen, and the blockade of the port commenced and did not 
end until the destruction of the Spanish fleet on July 3. 

The charge that Admiral Schley disobeyed orders after 
Teaving Cienfuegos, in not going direct to Santiago, has been 
hotly pressed by his opponents. His official report as to his 
actions at that time states: 

“On the 23rd the Hawk arrived with dispatches from Ad- 
miral Sampson, directing me to move eastward with +he sonsd- 


’ 


Cervera was “bottled up.’ 


dron to Santiago, if satisfied that the enemy's veer l> «ore not 
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in Cienfuegos. Not being satisfied at this time that they were 
not there, I held my position, being further strengthened in 
my opinion by the fact that IT was informed by the captain of 
the British steamer Adula that when he left Kingston a cable- 
gram had been received on the ‘Thursday preceding my arrival 
off Cienfuegos, stating that the Spanish squadron had sailed 
from Santiago.” 

The admiral then continues, after relating how he ascer- 
tained that Cervera was not at Cienfuegos, detailing his run 
to Santiago: 

“The run to Santiago was marked by rain and rough weath- 
er. * * * On arriving off Santiago the collier Merrimac was 
disabled by the breaking of her intermediate pressure valve 
stem and the cracking of the stuffing box. This served as a 
further embarrassment to the squadron and a source of con- 
siderable anxiety. With the weather conditions that had pre- 
vailed since leaving Cienfuegos, it appeared absolutely neces- 
sary to abandon the position off Santiago and seek a place 
where the vessels could be coaled and the collier’s machinery 
repaired. 

“Off Santiago the St. Paul, Yale and Minneapolis were 
sighted and communicated with. * * * Arrangements were 
at once made whereby the Yale was to tow the collier, and as 
the prospect did not seem favorable for replenishing the 
meager coal supply of the other vessels the squadron stood to 
the westward towing the collier. * * * After standing to 
the westward for about three hours or about twenty-five miles 
the conditions became less unfavorable and the squadron 
stopped.” 

He coaled after stopping, and adds: 

“Inasmuch as it was known that in case the Spanish 
squadron had reached Santiago Admiral Sampson was able to 
block any movement of the enemy through the Bahama chan- 
nel, my intention in standing to the westward was, should it 
become necessary, to bar any effort of the enemy to reach 
Havana by a dash through the Yucatan passage.” 

The department at Washington did not accept the expla- 
nation, nor has it ever. Schley was not interfered with in his 
command, but he was given to understand that his delay at 
Cienfuegos was unaccountable; that his leaving Santiago after 
once arriving there was strange, and that his failure to turn 
back until he got ready to was a practical disobedience of 
orders. 

His critics were busy at Washington and elsewhere while 
he remained off Santiago. They found fresh material for at- 
tack when on May 31, with the Massachusetts, Iowa and New 
Orleans, he engaged the Colon in the entrance to the harbor 
anc the shore batteries. The engagement lasted about an 
hour, with the loss of eight men on the Reina Mercedes and no 
damage to the American vessels. Schley asserted that this was 
but a reconnoissance, but Washington asked why the Colon 
was net destroyed. 

Admiral Schley was very much in disfavor at Washington 
all durirg the month of June and throughout the blockading 
of Cervera at Santiago. Admiral Sampson was in charge of 
the blockade, and devised all the plans for it, and gave the 
orders indicating how the vessels should act in the event of 
Cervera’s coming out. 

It was perhaps the irony of fate or something else equally 
unexplainable that on the morning of July 3, 1898, Admiral 
Schley should have been the ranking officer of the fleet at the 
moment when the first Spanish vessel poked her nose out of 
Santiago harbor and started on the dash for freedom. 

When the Spanish fleet came out, the flagship New York, 
having Admiral Sampson on board, was four miles east of her 
blockading station and seven miles from the harbor entrance. 
The New York was steaming rapidly for Siboney, where Ad- 
miral Sampsen was to have a conference with General Shafter. 
The Indiana was at her blockading station, to the east of the 
harbor and a mile and a half from land. The Oregon, Towa, 
Texas and Brooklyn were two miles from shore and west of 
the harbor. The Gloucester was just east of the harbor en- 
trance. 

The Spanish vessels came out at a speed ranging from eight 
to ten knots an hour, the Maria Teresa leading. They began 
firing the instant they sighted the American vessels. As their 
course was directed they were most directly headed for where 
the Brooklyn, with Admiral Schley on board, lay, and as Ad- 
miral Cervera afterward stated, they intended to sink the 
Brooklyn if pessible. 


Lhe Brooklyn and the Iowa were the first two American 
vessels to discover the oncoming of the Spanish fleet. The 
srooklyn lay west of the Texas. Her first move after start- 
ing to engage the Spanish vessels was to describe a loop from 
left to right, which loop enabled her to use her guns on both 
sides and which also returned her to her original position ang 
on a parallel course with the one taken by the Spaniards dur- 
ing their flight. 

It has been claimed that Admiral Schley in taking this loop 
exposed the Texas to great danger of being rammed by him, 
that he told his own captain and the navigator of his vessel] 
that the Texas must take care of herself when his attention 
was called to her danger, and that, tactically at least, his 
“loop” was a dangerous and uncalled-for proceeding. 

This may be true. It does not, however, account for the 
fact that the Brooklyn was hit oftener than any other Ameri- 
can vessel, that she suffered the only loss of life, that she was 
the first in the fight, and, with the Oregon, last to quit. 
Schley’s official report to Sampson of his part in the battle 
states: 

“I congratulate you most sincerely upon this great victory 
to the squadron under your command and I am glad that I 
had an opportunity to contribute in the least to a victory that 
seems big enough for all of us. From Captain Eulate of the 
Vizeaya and the second in command of the Colon, Commander 
Contreras, I learned that the Spanish admiral’s scheme was to 
concentrate all fire for a while on the Brooklyn, and the Viz- 
caya to ram her in hopes that if they could destroy her the 
chance of escape would be increased, as it was supposed she 
was the swiftest ship of your squadron.” 

Admiral Schley has always maintained that his loop pre- 
vented the Vizcaya from ramming him, that he divined the in- 
tention to so attack him, that he expected his vessel to be 
sunk, but took the brunt of the fighting, believing he could 
check the Spaniards until the entire American fleet had closed 
ia. The Brooklyn was in action from 9:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until after 1 o’clock in the afternoon. The New York was 
not in the fight. The Oregon was the only other vessel that 
cqualed the Brooklyn’s record for length of engagement. 

In his official report Admiral Sampson did not mention the 
name of Admiral Schley. The partisans of Admiral Schley 
picked this report to pieces and insisted that it gave more 
witention to the operations of an insignificant captain after the 
battle was over than it did to the fine work of the Brooklyn, 
Qregon and Texas. It was commented on from one end of the 
ecuntry to the other that Admiral Sampson had deliberately 
ignored Schley at a moment when the latter had fought and 
won one of the greatest naval battles of modern times. 

The continued hostility of the naval cabal at Washington 
to Schley and renewed evidence that the Navy Department did 
net regard him with favor added fuel to the flames. Neither 
Dewey nor Schley had ever been favorites of the naval cabal. 
tach had won a great victory, no matter what the tactics were. 
Tt was inevitable that the dispute should go into politics, and 
jinally find a lodgment in the naval history of Clerk Maclay, 
in which Admiral Schley is charged with disobedience of or- 
ders, with being a coward, a caitiff, and a liar. As Maclay is 
directly under the control of the influences most hostile to 
Schley, and his history was approved by Admiral Sampson, 
Schley’s friends innmediately took up the charges, with the re- 
sult that a board of inquiry was demanded by Admiral Schley 
and ordered by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Sampson has never been a strong man. 
ne question but that chagrin over his absence at the battle of 
Santiago and embitterment through his dispute with Admiral 
Sehley has marked his entire future life and health. Both men 
through the bitterness of the fight have been deprived of con- 
honors due each. The navy has been filled with 
bickering and disputing that will take years to efface. 


There is 


eressional 


Admiral Schley cannot be court-martialed, but if the find- 
ing of the board of inquiry is against him he will be officially 
under a cloud for the rest of his days. If the finding should be 
for him he will be vindicated and the greatest censure will fall 
upon the Navy Department. The inquiry will probably occupy 
two months and lead to a general exposure of the alleged in- 
efficient manner in which the Navy Department cared for the 
squadrons sent to sea in May, 1898. 

The public is disposed to regard the entire trouble as the 
outgrowth of the indigestion and chagrin of one naval officer 
and the malevolent influences of the naval cabal of Washington. 
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ry HE opening of this elevated road is expected to revelution- 
| ize the transportation methods of Berlin, paving the way 
for much needed elevated and underground electric systems. 
A new and convenient city railway station especially adapted 
for electric cars, 
is a part of the pecs 
improvement. 

The elevated 
trains will consist 
of either three, 
five or seven cars. 
In all 
front and last 


‘ases, the 


cars are motor 


ears and the inter- 





mediate cars are 
without 
power. At the be- 


motive 
oo ot et 

ginning, trains of <—“— 
three cars only 
will be run, simi- 
lar to that shown 
in our 
All the cars are 


picture. 


strongly con- 
structed and ele- 
gantly finished in 
the ecarshops of 
the Hamburg 
Street Railway 


Company. Cars 





erlimn F 
lectric 


sess 
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sible even iit a vunnmil A train of three cars contairs 


cats, #4 first and 78 second-class, and 70 “standing-places,” 


i rdanece with the excclicut German custom of permitting 
euly a limited number cf people to stand, thus doing away 
with overcrowd- 

= : : 2g Forty-two 


motor cars and 
21 trailers have 
Leen ordered, pro- 


viding aeccommo- 





dations for nearly 
12.600 people at a 
time. 

rhe question of 
rapid transit has 
heen agitated in 
Germany for some 
time. Constant 
experimentation 
ras at last pro- 
duced an electric 
rapid-transit mo- 
tor. which Siem- 
ens & Halske have 
just placed upon 
the market. Be- 
Vevirg that at no 
Cistant time elec- 
tricity will be the 
almost universal 





are first and sec- 


ond-class: the yel- THE ELEVATED STRUCTURE IN BERLIN cf the 


low lacquered mo- 

tor ears which rank as secend and the red central coats 
first class. The seats run lengthwise of the cars, leaving a brea! 
central aisle fer the passage of the passengers entering at 
either end of the ear. The cars have large windows with no 
advertising displays, and are so brilliantly lighted that reading 


motive power, and 
that the peoples 


world will 
be drawn much 
closer together by better and much more rapid facilities of 


travel, we reproduce here what is claimed by the ‘Illustrirter 
Zeitung” (Leipzig and Lerliny to ** the best rapid transit 
motor yet devised, and the pioneer  f a new era in railway 
building. 


BOSTON’S FIRE DEPARTMENT DRILL SCHOOL 


~HE fireman of modern America is as thorouczhly drilled to 
‘| fight the flames as is the regular soldier to fight that 
other devasting foree—the enemy: One of the best of the drill 
schools connected with the fire departments of our great cities 
is thus described by Waldon Fawcett in the Scientific Ameri- 
can: 

Even with the present keen rivalry among the fire depart- 
ments of the leading American cities in the maintenance of 
drill classes designed to afford instruction in every branch of 
fire fighting and the saving of human life at fires, the Boston 
Fire Department Drill School ranks as an exceptionally inter- 
esting institution, and one wherein the training is as thorough 
as it well may be. 

Every pupil in the school during his attendance goes through 
all the maneuvers necessary to the handling of the various 
Pieces of machinery, ladders, ete., now used by modern depart- 
ments for subduing all manner of fires under all possible condi- 
tions. This training does not, of course, include instruction in 
the management of steam fire engines, a class of duties for 
which a special branch of schooling has been provided. 

Every new member of the Roston department must attend 
this school for a period of thirty days, at the expiration of 
which time he is, if he proves satisfactory, placed “on proba- 


tion” for six months. During this half year interval the re- 
cruit is in reality a regular member in all his duties and vir- 
tually is merely waiting for time to advance to the higher 
positions. About 5 per cent. of the men who enter the drill 
school never get into the department. They come to a realiz- 
ation, of their own accord usually, that they are not suited 
to the work, and thus it is only on rare occasions that the in- 
structor is obliged to inform any candidate that his work is 
helow the standard. Admittedly every unqualified person kept 
off the rolls benefits the general efficiency of the department 
just as unmistakably as does added detail in the training of 
the eligible recruits. 

The course of instruction at Boston includes practical 
work with all kinds of play pipes, cellar pipes, nozzles, extin- 
guishers, hose-hoists, two, three, and four-way connections 
and the innumerable small accessories employed in the most 
up-to-date practice. The students are compelled to put all 
these in turn into actual service; and, in consequence, when 
the prescribed period has expired, the novice is such no longer, 
but a thoroughly competent member, having every detail fresh 
in his mind and awaiting only actual experience at fires to 
complete his knowledge. 


As in all the most progressive schools in this country ex- 
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tended attention is given to the subject of life-saving at fires 
and instruction in the uses of all the devices employed where 
human life is imperiled. One of the first pieces which the no- 
vice has to handle is the Pompier ladder, and he is taught that 
there is more of a knack in managing this single hardwood 
stick than would be imagined, since the top end carries most 
of the weight and has to be balanced carefully at all times or 
it will topple over and get beyond the control of the fireman 
and fall to the ground. 

Instruction is also given in one of the most valuable uses 
to which the Pompier can be put, namely, its employment sup- 
plementary to an extension ladder. When the ladder proves 
too short by one, two or three stories it is often possible for 
a couple of men to run up and piece it out, with a scaling 
ladder, thus obviating a delay which might prove very disas- 
trous. That portion of the work which is the supreme test of 
a man’s nerve, the surmounting of the coping, when the man 
is in reality climbing up the under side of the ladder with the 
Pompier swinging clear of the wall, is not attempted until the 
recruits have been very thoroughly coached and have proven 
conclusively an ability to preserve clear-headedness under try-, 
ing circumstances. 
ing ladders is an important branch of the work and the men 
are kept at it until each crew can maintain an almost con- 


Of course the “chain-building” with scal- 
5 
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tinucus upwaid nmoven.ent and reach a roof quicker than any 
extension ladder. 

‘Che various styles of aerial ladders are explained and every 
man is made familiar with the working parts. For this pur- 
pose one of the regular companies of the department is sent 
to the drill yard and the new men receive practical instruc- 
tions. The life gun is another feature of the equipment, the 
use of which is taught to the men, a very wise precautionary 
measure, since every ladder truck in the city of Boston now 
carries one of these handy life savers, and a man may be called 
upon to use the weapon at any time. 

Among the larger pieces in the use of which the school is 
drilled is the Haile water-tower. This is a most valuable piece 
of apparatus for use in operations against lofty buildings. It 
consists of a telescoping stand-pipe, capable of raising to a 
height of 65 feet and carrying a large line (4-inch) of hose up 
through the center in such a manner that a horizontal stream 
of great force and capacity may be directed through the win- 
dows and, entering straight as it does, penetrate to the farth- 
est corners of the building. The tower is raised by means of 
chemical pressure generated in a special tank for the purpose 
and acting through two long cylinders on the frame. The ex- 
tension, or tip, is wound up much the same as on the large 


ladders. 


A SENSATIONAL AGITATION IN FRANCE 


RANCE is just now giving Europe a sensation. It is said 
F in the New York Observer that the Monarchists, the 
Bonapartists, and the friends of dictatorship, called by some 
M. Deroulede’s party, have resolved to unite, overthrow the 
Republic, and place Prince Louis Napoleon, second son of 
Prince Jerome, upon the throne. The Republic is prosperous, 
and the party in power has just passed through a most success- 
ful election. The Republicans pure and simple had a decided 
majority in spite of opposition from the Clericals and from 
friends of the army, and the majority of the party is in- 
creased nearly five to one, if the varied organizations of So- 
cialists, Radicals, ete., which usually act with the Republicans 
are taken into account. 

This would seem to show that France is contented with 
her form of government. Certainly she ought to be, for under 
the peaceful and thrifty reign of the Republic she has grown 
strong, and has had more haleyon days than ever before in a 
century. Three causes are assigned for the new departure. 
The decline of commerce and the increase of taxation, the de- 
sire for a more powerful position in Europe, and that the 
growth and consolidation of the party leads naturally to Im- 
perialism. If a dictator is desired there is none better than 
Colonel Louis Bonaparte of the Russian Artillery. He is now 
thirty-seven years of age, and has several recommendations 
in his fever. He is, after Prince Victor, the next chief of the 
house under its family law. He is semi-royal by birth, his 
father, Jerome Napoleon, having been son of a king once ac- 
knowledged by Europe though afterwards dethroned, and his 
mother, a princess of the ancient and reigning house of Savoy. 
He is in high favor with the Emperor of Russia, who is about, 
it is believed. to promote him to the rank of General. Above 
all, he is the one man among the pretenders of whom nothing 
definite is known, against whom nothing is alleged, and who 
might be an adequate emperor. The funds for a demonstration 
have been accumulated at Brussels, and many high function- 
aries are said to be in the conspiracy, which as yet is unknown 
to the French Government. 

“The Spectator” does not believe that the moment is op- 
portune for a new French Caesar. 

“We see no reason to believe that an opportunity will 
come soon. One was missed when the Dreyfus agitation was 
at its height, and perhaps another during the few hours which 
elapsed between the death of President Faure and the election 
of President Loubet; and every year during which the Republic 
lasts is a year of additional consolidation. There is no general 
discontent, ard no fear of the Red Spectre; while the Army, 
without which a ccup d’etat is impossible, has been restored 
to discipline. No general is at this moment universally popu- 
lar. while the old doubt whether the private soldiers are anti- 
Republican or share the general feeling of the villages from 
which they are recruited remains vre-lved. No emeute could 
now be successful in Paris, nor could it be so formidable that 


It says: 


the officer who suppressed it would be hailed as a savior of 
society. ‘fo all appearance the Republic is as safe in France 
as the Monarchy in Great Britain, but nevertheless the unex- 
pected happens in France as elsewhere, the ablest Frenchmen 
do not believe that the necessity for watchfulness is over, 
and it is well to remember, if any occurrence should cause an 
outburst of dissatisfaction, that the parties which detest the 
Republic fused, that the 
church is longing for a deliverer, and that there is one person 
in Europe who is not an impossible candidate for Caesar’s. 
throne. 
of instability, for it is their fixed idea, born of the history of 
the century, that power is so completely in their hands that 


are consciously or unconsciously 


The very freedom of Frenchmen is in one way a cause 


no experiment can be fatal because there is none which they 
could not continue or abandon at will. The First Empire, the 
restored Monarchy, the constitutional Monarchy, the Second 
Republic, and the Second Empire all fell when public favor 
forsook them, and France still remains one of the :trongest, 
the richest, and the least unhappy countries of tle world.” 


—— 


IVORY CARVING IN INDTA 


R. ELLIS, an assistant commissioner in the Punjab, has. 
M lately published in India a very interesting monograph 
on the art of ivory carving in that province, which appears to 
In Delhi, which is the 
chief seat of the industry, it is almost exclusively a hereditary 
The whole trade of Delhi is practically in the 
hands of one family, the head of which pays the carvers. 
Some of the latter are paid very high wages, for at the last 
moment a slip through carelessness or want of skill might 
spoil the work of months. 

Prices are sometimes very high, as much as $2,500 having 
been given recently for a piece of carved ivory. At Amritsar, 
another centre of the industry, the work is less elaborate in 
its character and consists chiefly of bangles, toys, combs, 
paper-cutters, card cases, and the like. Hoshiarpur is the 
chief centre of inlaying and the manufacture of decorative 
furniture. Some of the inlayers prepare a stock of their 
goods with which they travel all over India, selling them to 
private purchasers. At Ludhiana the turning of billiard balls 
has become a regular, though small, industry. 

The raw material comes from Africa, Burmah and India: 
but Indian ivory is of inferior quality on account, it is said, 
of the food of the animals and the inferiority of breed, clim- 
ate and surroundings. The industry, with few exceptions, is 
confined to the large towns, the purchasers of the carving 
being mostly Europeans. The designs, Mr. Ellis says, are 
Indian, the imitation of Eurovean models not having yet in- 
vaded the art. Some of them have an unnatural stiffness and 
want of flexibility, but many of the most intricate ‘character 
show real artistic feeling and are exquisitely executed, 


be a comparatively modern one there. 


occupation. 
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THE SEARCH for THE SOUTH POLE 


FOUR EXPEDITiONS WHICH MAY START IN THAT DIRECTION THIS YEAR 


XCEPT for two very recent and not very successful ven- 
E tures—those of De Gerlache and Borchgrevinck—ant- 
arctic research has been practically at a standstill for over 
half a century. But it will be resumed this year on an unpre- 
cedented scale, says the New York Weekly Tribune. No less 
than four European expeditions are likely to engage in the 
work in the near future, one of them having already started 
for Southern waters, and two being exceptionally well fitted 
for their task. The Belgian expedition, which spent ten weeks 
in total darkness in 1898, possessed peculiar interest for Amer- 
iecans, since it was accompanied by their compatriot, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook. Besides, it explored the coast of Graham Land, 
a little to the southwest of Cape Horn, and added perceptibly 
to the world’s stock of geographical information. Captain 
Borehgrevinek, a Norwegian, backed by the generosity of an 
Englishman, landed near Cape Adane, Victoria Land (south of 
New Zealand), 
very early in 1899, 
and stayed there 
several months. 
He believed that 
he located’ the 
south magnetic 
pole somewhat 
more precisely 
than Ross did in 
1841-42, and he 
brought _ back 
other information 
regarding the lo- 
sation of the is- 
lands in that vi- 
cinity. Sut the 
value of his data 
is disputed, inas- 
much as the ac- 
euracy of his ob- 
servations is 
doubtful. 

The four expe- 
ditions now about 
to engage in ant- 
arctic explora- 
tion are English, 
German, Scotch 
and Swedish. The 
first two will co- 
operate to a cer- 
tain extent. For 
instance, they di- 
vide betweenthem 
the antarctic con- 
tinent and its ad- 
jacent ice, and 
each devotes its 
attention to one-half. The English will study the re- 
gion extending from east longitude 90 (about opposite 
the middle of the Indian ocean) around south of <Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific to west longitude 90. This will bring 
their field of inquiry almost to the meridian of Cape Horn. 
The Germars take the other semi-circle, which lies south of 
the Atlantic, Africa and the western half of the Indian ocean. 
And, though some of the facts which each party will ascertain 
will possess an independent value, much of its observation- 
notably of magnetic phenomena—will need to be coupled with 
the data obtained by the other party. 

The British expedition goes out under the joint auspices 
of the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal Society and the 
British Government. Sir Clements Markham, president of the 
first mentioned organization, after a great deal of agitation 
for several years, had succeeded in getting subscriptions to 
the amount of £15,000 early in 1899, when Llewellyn W. Long- 
staff came forward and promised £25,000 more. Subsequently 
the government contributed £45,000. Other pecuniary help 
followed, and about £100,000 was eventually available. 

The British expedition probably has the finest ship ever 





engaged in polar research. She was designed and built express- 
lv for her work, and in many details is superior to the re- 
fitted steam whaler usually employed in such explorations. 
The Discovery was built at Dundee, being launched in March 
and arriving at London about July 1. She has there received 
a three years’ supply of food and fuel. The cost of this ves- 
sel was not far from $225,000. She is rigged as a bark, dis- 
places 1,750 tons, and measures 172 feet in length on the water- 
line, 16 feet in depth and 33 feet in width amidships. Her 
walls of solid oak are between eight and nine feet thick out 
forward, while they are at least three and one-half feet thick 
further aft. The bow is covered with steel plates, while the 
sheer or slant of her bow has been designed with special refer- 
ence to a successful encounter with the pack. Bulkheads or 
partitions, extending crosswise in the ship, have been made 
particularly strong, still further to resist side pressure. Her 
engines should 
develop 450 horse 
power, and in 
open water she is 
good for about 
eight knots under 
steam, 

The ship has an 
asbestos lining an 
inch and a_ half 
thick, and when 
she winters in the 
ice a cloth of 
heavy felt will be 
: stretched over her 

dere entire length. <A 
\ n\ powerful steam 

i winch and an ex- 
tra strong tackle 
on the main yard 
will be employed 
in dredging opera- 
tions. There are 
several cabins for 
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special uses, and 
wu laboratory on 
deck for the biol- 
ogist. A room on 
deck, in which the 
magnetic instru- 
ments will be kept 
and read,has been 
shielded from the 
influence of steel 
and iron for a 
distance of thirty 
feet by the em- 
ployment of brass 
where metal is re- 
quired in that part of the vessel. Aside from these special 
provisions for scientific work the Discovery is exceptionally 
well furnished for comfort and sanitation. Only twenty dogs 
will be taken along, but these were carefully selected in Russia. 

The Discovery is commanded by Captain R. F. Seott, a 
torpedo lieutenant in the naval service, thirty years of age. 
For a time he was assigned to duty on the battleship Majestic. 
His first assistant is Lieutenant A. R. Armitage, whose experi- 
ence has of late been confined to the steamers of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental line. Still, he onee accompanied the Jack- 
son-Harmsworth expedition to Franz Josef Land as meteor- 
elogist, and has some knowledge of ice. Lieutenant Charles 
Royds is third in command, and Reginald Skelton is the engi- 
neer. 

Dr. George Murray, keeper of the department of botany in 
the British Museum, has general charge of the scientific work, 
but will do little besides co-ordinating the reports. The other 
members of the staff are T. V. Hodgson, biologist; William 
Shackleton, physicist and astronomer; Dr. R. Koettlitz, botan- 
ist, and Dr. E. A. Wilson, zoologist. Mr. Skelton, the engineer, 
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is regarded a scientist. The magactie observations will be 
made by the ship’s officers. 

Instructions were formulated for the expedition by Sir 
William Huggins, president cf the Royal Society, and Sir Clem- 
ents Markham, president of the Royal Geographical Socie*y. 
Perhaps the most important feature of them is the advice to 
explore the ice barrier of Ross and to look for the land which 
he believed existed to the east of it. This barrier lies east of 
the the the 
south of New Zealand. ‘The recess itself was invaded by Ross, 


immense recess in coast of antarctie continent, 
who found at its southern extremity two voleanoes, which he 
named Erebus and Terror. 


The question whether the expedition will remain on ship- 


board and stay in the ice through the winter of 1902 is left 
open. Captain Scott has discretionary power. Lut if he de- 


cides to put a party on shore and get his ship out of the ice 


he is instructed to land only between and 


These do not appear on many maps of the antartic 
regions, but are doubtless in or 


Capes Johnson 
Crozier. 
near the great recess above 
mentioned sometimes called McMurdo Bay. If the ship winters 
in the ice it will be in that immediate locality, and the expedi- 
1ion is instructed to study the voleanoes and mountains west 
of the bay. Captain Seott is directed to bring his vessel back 
to Melbourne early in 1903 for supplies and to report progress. 
If a landing party is sent ashore for the winter then the cap- 
tain should get out of the pack as soon as he can, and winter 
in some like 


home by 


convenient harbor Melbourne. Eventually the 
the South Pacifie and 
Cape Horn, continuing its magnetic observations while on the 
way. It is likely, however, that a second year will be spent in 


exploration, so that a return before 1904 is improbable. 


expedition will come way of 


The German expedition is financially backed by the gov- 
ernment, though conducted by 
built at Kiel, named 
authority in terrestrial magnetism, Gauss. 


civilians. It has a specially 
after the eminent 
She is entirely of 
wood, and not very unlike Nansen’s Fram in shape, but is es- 
pecially strengthened by internal supports and triple planking 
of oak. greenheart and pitch pine. Her length is 151 feet, and 
She is a three-masted schoon- 
er in rig, but has engines capable of giving her a speed of 
seven knots. 


designed ship, and 


she draws sixteen feet of water. 


This expedition goes out under the leadership of Professor 
Ehrich von Drygalski, of Berlin, famous for his study of arctic 
glaciers. His staff consists of Dr. Ernst Van Hoeffen, of Kiel, 
zoologist and botanist; Dr. Hans Gazert, of Munich, medical 
officer and bacteriologist; Dr. Emil Philippi, of Breslau, geolo- 
gist and chemist, and Dr. Friedrich Bidlingmaier, of Laufpen- 
on-the-Neckar, magnetician and The ship is 
commanded by Captain Hans Ruser, with Herr A. Steho as 
engineer. 


meteorologist. 


The two men last named have been in the service 
of the Hamburg-American line. 

The Germans take out a magnificent lot of dogs and con- 
template extensive sledging. They also earry kites, with which 
they hope to make observations of the upper air, both at sea 
and on land, although there is some room for doubting the 
feasibility of such work while under sail. Professor Cleveland 
Abbie tried it while on an eclipse expedition to South Africa 
a few years but the around the canvas 
interfered with his apparatus for generating hydrogen for its 
inflation. Captain Scott asked his English friends to vive him 
a balloon, too, but it does not appear that he secured one. 


ago, aerial eddies 


Regarding the Swedish expedition, “The Sphere” supplies 
these particulars: “It is to be conducted on a more modest 
scale than the others, and will be led by Dr. Otto Nordensk- 
jold, of Upsala University, who has distinguished himself by 
his expedition to Terra del Fuego, ard in Alaska and Green- 
land. and is a nephew of the famous discoverer of the North- 
east Passage. His the Antarctic, has had a strane 
history. She was built some years ago at Sandefjord, the 
Norwegian Dundee, in an attempt to revive the old sperm whal- 
ine industry in the artarctic seas. 


vessel, 


The scheme was a failure, 
She was afterward used as 
and was then purchased by 
Professor Nathorst, the famous Swedish arctic explorer. who 
accompanied Paron Nordenskjold on the Vega’s famous journ- 
ey around Europe and twenty years ago. 
Nathorst also used the vessel to look for Andree. 


as the vessel vot only one whale. 
a whaler off the Greenland eoast, 


Asia Professor 


Afterward 
she was employed in Greenland at the exnense of Denmark by 
Lieutenant Amdrup. 


Dr. Nordenskjold then bought her from 








Denmark. She is being equipped at Gothenburg, and the ex- 
pedition is going to cost only 785,000. 

Dr. Nordenskjold preposes to sail to the antarctic region 
via Terra del Fuego some time in November, and he will start 
At the beginning of 
March when the days begin to shorten he will gradually re- 


southward from there next January. 
treat northward, attempt to reach a station where the leader 
and scientists with three hands are to winter, while the An- 
tarctic proceeds on a voyage of research in the ice-free waters 
In the fol- 
lowing spring the members left on the antarctic continent 


around Terra del Fuego and the Falkland Islands. 


will be fetched away and the vessel sail for home. It is in- 


tended that the expedition shall be composed, besides the 
leader, of six savants, a geologist, two biologists and two repre- 


sentatives of the hydrographical, magnetic, meteorological 
and geographical sciences, with a surgeon and fifteen hands, 
besides a captain and four officers. The Swedish expedition will 
aet in harmony with, and be a support to, the two great Brit- 
be added that Dr. Nordenskjold 


has for some years been engaged in planning this 


ish and German ones. It may 
antarctic 
expedition, and has naturally derived great benefit from the 
experiences of his famous uncle. He was born in 1869. 

The plans of the Scotch expedition are not so far advanced 
as those of the other three, but it will go out under the lead- 
ership of William S. Bruce, a great devotee of geographical 
research, although a physician. He made a preliminary voyage 
in a Dundee whaler a year or so ago to the vicinity which he 
And he has written some- 
The 


this expedition was not expected to exceed $175,000, and a year 


now wants particularly to explore. 
what extensively for geographical periodicals. cost of 
ago nearly one-third had been secured. 

Eventually, no doubt, the South Pole as well as the North 
Pole will be reached. But at present the former object is not 
cherished by any of the explorers now bent on visiting that 
vicinity. The impression prevails among geographers that a 
continent reaches from the South Pole in all directions 
for several degrees. 


vast 
Land has been touched or seen at a score 
of points on all sides of it. But as yet no one can say whether 
these places were islands or parts of a continental area. If 
the expeditions now going out can shed additional light on 
this question geography will make material gain. 

The the greatest 
practical value, because the variation of the needle is slowly 


magnetic observations, however, have 
changing from year to year in the southern hemisphere as 


well as in the northern. And it is of the utmost importance 
for navigation that its rate and other characteristics be more 
accurately ascertained than hitherto. It was this considera- 
tion chiefly that prompted the British Government to subsidize 
the expedition organized by English scientific societies, and no 
doubt this was the dominating idea of the Emperor of Ger- 
many also. It has been arranged that while magnetic observa- 
tions are being taken on board the Discovery and the Gauss 
similar ones shall be made at Melbourne, Kerguelen and a 
number of other permanent stations in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The study of the tides along whatever coasts are vis- 
ited will also prove particularly useful. 

By dredging much ought to be learned about torms of life 
at great depths, and this will supplement the knowledge se- 
the Challenger and other such expeditions. Attention 
given to the salinity and currents of the ocean, sea 
and air temperature, vegetable life 


cured by 
is to be 
(which on land will be 
and the aurora. The geolo- 
sists have a number of big and little questions to clear up. 
For instance, it has been suspected that the Andes and the 


mountains of Graham Tand are only parts of a comparatively 


exceedingly scarce), inland ice 


continuous chain, which reaches over the supposed antarctic 
continent to Vietoria Land and New Zealand. A verification of 
this suspicion might give an insight into the methods as well 
as the history of mountain formations. Acain, a comparison 
ef the rock strata and fossils found on different sides of the 
pole should not only reveal relationships between the regions 
inspected, but show whether they ever enjoyed such a tropical 
climate as once prevailed near the North Pole. From geologi- 
cal surveys and sea soundings, too, it should be possible to 
discover whether there were ever any such land bridges from 
Australia, Afriea and South America to Antarctica, where an 
exchange of animal life could oceur. The character of the 
men who are engaged in most of these researches promises 
vratifying results, even if their hopes are not fully realized, 
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THE REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA 


UPRISING WHICH MAY LEAD TU IMPORTANT CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 


HE fighting in Colombia may become of deep interest to 
the United States, if either the rebels or the government 
forces interfere with the running of the railroad across 

the isthmus of Panama. The United States is bound by treaty 
with Colombia to keep that road open, no matter what hap- 
pens, Which explains why a warship or two have been ordered 
down to the isthmus as a precautionary measure. 

The report that the present rebellion, led by Uribe-Uribe, 
is likely to involve the governments of Colombia and Venezuela 
in war is based on the fact that Uribe is a personal friend and 
ally of the little black-bearded Castro, who, under the name 
of President, runs the government of Venezuela with tyran- 
nical power. Castro, it is declared, has given Uribe aid and 
support and has allowed him to invade Colombia from the ter- 
ritory of Venezuela and to retreat again into that territory 
when danger threatened him. 

There is still another contingency which might involve the 
United States in difficulties with foreign countries. Both Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia have large foreign debts, on most of 
which interest has not been paid for years. Bonds represent- 
ing this indebtedness are held chiefly by Germany, England, 
and Holland. If, in order to protect these bondholders from 
further loss by a disastrous war either of these nations 
should interfere, it is probable that the Monroe doctrine would 
be invoked and the United States would ery, “Hands off.” 

In the meantime it may be well to explain that the popu- 
lar idea that this is a mere farce comedy revolution is not al- 
together well founded. In the first place the territory of the 
Republic of Colombia is ten times as large as that of the state 
of Illinois, while its population is only 6,000,000, against 4,800,- 
000 in Illinois. In the second place the attacks on the present 
government of Colombia have been so many during recent 
years that the Colombian army has been greatly enlarged. 
It is now said to consist of upward of 40,000 well-drilled and 
experienced soldiers, who are under the command of able gen- 
erals. The government is conservative, and its friends say 
that it is devoted to building up the trade and commerce of 
the republic. 

On the other hand, even his bitterest enemies admit that 
General Uribe-Uribe is a man of spotless personal character, 
who is actuated by the purest motives. He is at the same time 
one of the most picturesque characters ever developed on the 
isthmus. He is only 40 years old, tall, athletic, and unsmiling. 
There is nothing of the adventurer or swashbuckler in his ap- 
pearance. He is a man who takes everything seriously and 
who knows how to work hard and to dare greatly. He came 
to the United States last February with a number of his staff, 
including R. Perez, his private secretary, whose wife is a Chi- 
cago girl. Even at that time the revolution was well under 
way, and General Uribe-Uribe directed its operations for sev- 
eral weeks from his Broadway hotel. While in this country he 
made friends with many prominent business men, who were 
impressed with his plain sincerity and his patriotic ferver. 

Uribe-Uribe was born in the mountains of Antochia, in the 
interior of Colombia and on the crest of the Andes. His moth- 


er was famous for her beauty, while his father was an athlete 


and rancher. Many patriots and fighters for liberty have been 
born in the mountains, and the friends of Uribe-Uribe point 
out that his was the proper birthplace for a man destined to 
rescue his country from the hands of “corrupt and tyrannical 
Politicians.” While a boy he was taught by his father to break 
and ride the wild horses of the hills, to take long tramps over 
the mountain trails, and to endure the hardships of camp life 
in the high wilderness. So he acquired the splendid physique 
and the courage which has enabled him to win no less than 


forty-six pitched battles, coming oif victorious and seathless 
in every one he has been engaged in. 

In the meantime his ambitious parents saw that the boy's 
education was not neglected. After he had finished at the Lt- 
tle mountain school he was sent to the great national universi- 
ty of Bogota, the capital of Cclombia, which is also a mcun- 
tain city located far in the interior and thousands of feet 
above the sea level. Here the young man graduated and then 
went back to his mountain home to practice his profession as 
a lawyer. Almost immediately he was chosen by his fell >w- 
townsmen to represent his native town in the national Cham- 
ber of Deputies, corresponding to the Lower House of Con- 
gress in this country. Uribe-Uribe soon developed great pow- 
ers as an orator, writer, and leader in the House. The Con- 
servative party was in control of the government, and Uribe 
thundered in vain in favor of a free press, free speech, and 
free education. 

These reforms were resisted by the government, and final- 
ly the people of Uribe-Uribe’s mountain home rose in revolt. 
Their first revolution was in 1876, and Uribe threw himself at 
once into their cause. He soon won a wide reputation as a 
brave and able soldier. A second revolt oceurred in 1885, and 
in this struggle Uribe won great fame, becoming the leader 
of the insurgent forces. 

Time and time again, at the head of only 300 mountaineers, 
Uribe won victories over large numbers of government troops. 
Once when a few of the men under his command mutinied, 
Uribe shot the leader with his own hand and reduced the 
others to submission in a few minutes. 

Finally he was captured and thrown into prison. When 
he was brought to trial his defense was so logical and eloquent 
that he was acquitted without a moment's hesitation. 

In the latter part of 1899 another insurrection broke out 
at the head of which Uribe promptly placed himself. During 
this struggle, which has been almost continuous ever since, 
Uribe performed many feats of daring and heroism. On one 
oceasion the rebel army lay on one side of a stream facing 
a greater force of the enemy. A narrow bridge formed the 
only passageway over the deep river. Uribe finally announced 
that at a certain hour he personally, with the first ten volun- 
teers, would cross that bridge and lead a charge cn the un- 
suspecting enemy. The first volunteer was a negro sergeant, 
whom Uribe took by the hand, and leading him out before his 
army, cried out: “Soldiers, this is Sergeant Zuleta, who will 
cross the bridge, hand in hand with me. I name him Captain 
for his bravery.” 

Forthwith the whole rebel army volunteered, and when the 
time came the General and the negro sergeant led what proved 
to be a successful charge against the rebel army. 

During his stay in the United States, General Uribe-Uribe 
was anxious to explain what led him to take up arms against 
the government of his native land. He declared that personal 
ambition had nothing to do with it. On the contrary, he de- 
clared he was fighting for the oppressed people of Colombia. 

The present government, he declared, has so mismanaged 
the finances of the republie that it takes $22 in Colombian cur- 
reney to buy a $1 United States bill. He is fighting, too, the 
Roman Catholic church, or at least its methods of adminis- 
tration in Colombia. He declares that the church collects in 
taxes more than the national government itself and that it is 
So oppressive in its demands that in the last fifteen years it 
has forced 130,000 people to leave Colombia and seek homes 
elsewhere. It has suppressed free speech, and a free press. It 
forces the courts to decide in its favor in every case and re- 
fuses to establish secular schools. It discourages the build- 
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is regarded a scientist. The magactie observaticus will be 
made by the ship’s officers. 

Instructions were formulated for the expedition by Sir 
William Huggins, president cf the Royal Society, and Sir Clem- 
ents Markham, president of the Royal Geographical Socie‘y. 
Perhaps the most important feature of them is the advice to 
explore the ice barrier of Ross and to look for the land which 
he believed existed to the east of it. 
the 


south of New Zealand. ‘1 


This barrier lies east of 


immense recess in the coast of the antarctic continent, 


e recess itself was invaded by Ross, 
who found at its southern extremity two voleanoes, which he 
named Erebus and Terror. 

The question whether the expedition will remain on ship- 
1902 is left 
if he de- 


cides to put a party on shore and get his ship out of the ice 


board and stay 
open. 


in the ice through the winter of 
Captain Seott has discretionary power. But 
he is instructed to land between and 


only Capes Johnson 


Crozier. These do not appear on many maps of the antartic 
regions, but are doubtless in or near the great recess above 
mentioned sometimes called MeMurdo Bay. If the ship winters 
in the ice it will be in that immediate locality, and the expedi- 
dion is instructed to study the voleanoes and mountains west 
of the bay. Captain Scott is directed to bring his vessel back 
to Melbourne early in 1903 for supplies and to report progress. 
If a landing party is sent ashore for the winter then the ecap- 
tain should get out of the pack as soon as he ean, and winter 
in some convenient Melbourne. 


harbor like Eventually the 


expedition will come home by way of the South Pacifie and 
Cape Horn, continuing its magnetie observations while on the 
way. It is likely, however, that a second year will be spent in 
expleration, so that a return before 1904 is improbable. 

The German expedition is financially backed by the gov- 
ernment, though conducted by civilians. 
at Kiel, named 
authority in terrestrial magnetism, Gauss. 


It has a specially 
after the eminent 
She is entirely of 
wood, and not very unlike Nansen’s Fram in shape, but is es- 
pecially strengthened by internal supports and triple planking 
of oak, greenheart and pitch pine. Her length is 151 feet, and 
she draws sixteen feet of water. She is a three-masted schoon- 
er in rig, but has engines capable of giving her a speed of 
seven knots. 


designed ship, built and 


This expedition goes out under the leadership of Professor 
Ehrich von Drygalski, of Berlin, famous for his study of arctic 
glaciers. His staff consists of Dr. Ernst Van Hoeffen, of Kiel, 
zoologist and botanist; Dr. Hans Gazert, of Munich, medical 
officer and bacteriologist; Dr. Emil Philippi, of Breslau, geolo- 
gist and chemist, and Dr. Friedrich Bidlingmaier, of Laufpen- 
on-the-Neckar, magnetician and meteorologist. The ship is 
commanded by Captain Hans Ruser, with Herr A. Steho as 
engineer. The two men last named have been in the service 
of the Hamburg-American line. 

The Germans take out a magnificent lot of dogs and con- 
template extensive sledging. They also carry kites, with which 
they hope to make observations of the upper air, both at sea 
and on land, although there is some room for doubting the 
feasibility of such work while under sail. Professor Cleveland 
Abbie tried it while on an eclipse expedition to South Africa 
a few years ago, but the aerial eddies around the canvas 
interfered with his apparatus for generating hydrogen for its 
inflation. Captain Scott asked his English friends to vive him 
a balloon, too, but it does not appear that he secured one. 

Regarding the Swedish expedition, “The Sphere” supplies 
these particulars: “It is to be conducted on a more modest 
scale than the others, and will be led by Dr. Otto Nordensk- 
jold, of Upsala University. who has distinguished himself by 
his expedition to Terra del Fuego, ard in Alaska and Green- 
land. and is a rephew of the famous discoverer of the North- 
east Passage. His Antarctic, has had a strane 
history. She was built some years ago at Sandefjord, the 
Norwegian Dundee, in an attempt to revive the old sperm whal- 
ine industry in the antarctic seas. 
as the vessel rot, only one whale. 


vessel, the 


The scheme was a failure, 
She was afterward used as 
a whaler off the Greenland coast, and was then purchased by 
Professor Nathorst, the famous Swedish arctic explorer. who 
accompanied Paron Nordenskjold on the Vega’s famous journ- 
ey around Europe and Asia twenty years ago. Professor 
Nathorst also used the vessel to look for Andree. Afterward 
she was employed in Greenland at the exnense of Denmark by 
Lieutenant Amdrup. Dr. Nordenskjold then bought her from 


Denmark. She is being equipped at Gothenburg, and the ex- 
pedition is going to cost only 785,000. 

Dr. Nordenskjcld preposes to sail to the antarctic region 
via Terra del Fuego some time in November, and he will start 
At the beginning of 
March when the days begin to shorten he will gradually re- 


southward from there next January. 
treat northward, attempt to reach a station where the leader 
and seientists with three hands are to winter, while the An- 
tarctic proceeds on a voyage of research in the ice-free waters 
In the fol- 
lowing spring the members left on the antarctic continent 


around Terra del Fuego and the Falkland Islands. 


will be fetched away and the vessel sail for home. It 
that 
leader, of six savants, a geologist, two biologists and two repre- 
sentatives of the 


is in- 


tended the expedition shall be composed, besides the 


hydrographical, magnetic, meteorological 
and geographical sciences, with a surgeon and fifteen hands, 
besides a captain and four officers. The Swedish expedition will 
aet in harmony with, and be a support to, the two great Brit- 
It may be added that Dr. Nordenskjold 


has for some years been engaged in planning this antarctic 


ish and German ones. 


expedition, and has naturally derived great benefit from the 


experiences of his famous uncle. He was born in 1869, 

The plans of the Seotch expedition are not so far advanced 
as those of the other three, but it will go out under the lead- 
ership of William 5S. 


research, although a physician. He made a preliminary voyage 


Bruce, a great devotee of geographieal 


in a Dundee whaler a year or so ago to the vicinity which he 
now wants particularly to explore. And he has written some- 
The 


this expedition was not expected to exceed $175,000, and a year 


what extensively for geographical periodicals. cost of 
ago nearly one-third had been secured. 

Eventually, no doubt, the South Pole as well as the North 
Pole will be rcached. But at present the former object is not 
cherished by any of the explorers now bent on visiting that 
vicinity. The impression prevails among geographers that a 
vast continent reaches from the South Pole in all directions 
for several degrees. Land has been touched or seen at a score 
of points on all sides of it. But as yet no one can say whether 
these places were islands or parts of a continental area. If 
the expeditions now going out can shed additional 
this question geography will make material gain. 

The have the greatest 
practical value, because the variation of the needle is slowly 
changing from year to year in the southern hemisphere as 
well as in the northern. 


light on 


magnetic observations, however, 


And it is of the utmost importance 
for navigation that its rate and other characteristics be more 
accurately ascertained than hitherto. It was this considera- 
tion chiefly that prompted the British Government to subsidize 
the expedition organized by English scientific societies, and no 
doubt this was the dominating idea of the Emperor of Ger- 
many also. It has been arranged that while magnetic observa- 
tions are being taken on board the Discovery and the Gauss 
similar ones shall be made at Melbourne, Kerguelen and a 
number of other permanent stations in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The study of the tides along whatever coasts are vis- 
ited will also prove particularly useful. 

By dredging much ought to be learned about torms of life 
at great depths, and this will supplement the knowledge se- 
Attention 
is to be given to the salinity and currents of the ocean, sea 
and air temperature, vegetable life 


cured by the Challenger and other such expeditions. 
(which on land will be 
exceedingly searce), inland ice and the aurora. The geolo- 
sists have a number ef big and little questions to clear up. 
For instance, it has been suspected that the Andes and the 
mountains of Graham Tand are only parts of a comparatively 
continuous chain, which reaches over the supposed antarctic 
continent to Victoria Land and New Zealand. A verification of 
this suspicion might give an insight into the methods as well 
as the history of mountain formations. Aecain, a comparison 
of the rock strata and fossils found on different sides of the 
pole should not only reveal relationships between the regions 
inspected, but show whether they ever enjoyed such a tropical 
climate as once prevailed near the North Pole. From geologi- 
cal surveys and sea soundings, too, it should be possible to 
discover whether there were ever any such land bridges from 
Australia, Afriea and South America 
exchange of animal life could occur. 


to Antarctica, where an 
The character of the 


men who are engaged in most of these researches promises 
vratifying results, even if their hopes are not fully realized. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA 


UPRISING WHICH MAY LEAD TU IMPORTANT CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTAL POLICIES 


HE fighting in Colombia may become of deep interest to 
the United States, if either the rebels or the government 
forces interfere with the running of the railroad across 

the isthmus of Panama. The United States is bound by treaty 
with Colombia to keep that road open, no matter what hap- 
pens, which explains why a warship or two have been ordered 
down to the isthmus as a precautionary measure. 

The report that the present rebellion, led by Uribe-Uribe, 
is likely to involve the governments of Colombia and Venezuela 
in war is based on the fact that Uribe is a personal friend and 
ally of the little black-bearded Castro, who, under the name 
of President, runs the government of Venezuela with tyran- 
nical power. Castro, it is declared, has given Uribe aid and 
support and has allowed him to invade Colombia from the ter- 
ritory of Venezuela and to retreat again into that territory 
when danger threatened him. 

There is still another contingency which might involve the 
United States in difficulties with foreign countries. Both Ven- 
ezuela and Colombia have large foreign debts, on most of 
which interest has not been paid for years. Bonds represent- 
ing this indebtedness are held chiefly by Germany, England, 
and Holland. If, in order to protect these bondholders from 
further loss by a disastrous war either of these nations 
should interfere, it is probable that the Monroe doctrine would 
be invoked and the United States would ery, ‘Hands off.” 

In the meantime it may be well to explain that the popu- 
lar idea that this is a mere farce comedy revolution is not al- 
together well founded. In the first place the territory of the 
Republic of Colombia is ten times as large as that of the state 
of Illinois, while its population is only 6,000,000, against 4,800,- 
000 in Illinois. In the second place the attacks on the present 
government of Colombia have been so many during recent 
years that the Colombian army has been greatly enlarged. 
It is now said to consist of upward of 40,000 well-drilled and 
experienced soldiers, who are under the command of able gen- 
erals. The government is conservative, and its friends say 
that it is devoted to building up the trade and commerce of 
the republic. 

On the other hand, even his bitterest enemies admit that 
General Uribe-Uribe is a man of spotless personal character, 
who is actuated by the purest motives. He is at the same time 
one of the most picturesque characters ever developed on the 
isthmus. He is only 40 years old, tall, athletic, and unsmiling. 
There is nothing of the adventurer or swashbuckler in his ap- 
pearance. He is a man who takes everything seriously and 
who knows how to work hard and to dare greatly. He came 
to the United States last February with a number of his staff, 
including R. Perez, his private secretary, whose wife is a Chi- 
cago girl. Even at that time the revolution was well under 
way, and General Uribe-Uribe directed its operations for sev- 
eral weeks from his Broadway hotel. While in this country he 
made friends with many prominent business men, who were 
impressed with his plain sincerity and his patriotic ferver. 

Uribe-Uribe was born in the mountains of Antochia, in the 
interior of Colombia and on the crest of the Andes. His moth- 


er was famous for her beauty, while his father was an athlete 


and rancher. Many patriots and fighters for liberty have been 
born in the mountains, and the friends of Uribe-Uribe point 
out that his was the proper birthplace for a man destined to 
rescue his country from the hands of “corrupt and tyrannical 
Politicians.” While a boy he was taught by his father to break 
and ride the wild horses of the hills. to take long tramps over 
the mountain trails, and to endure the hardships of camp life 
in the high wilderness. So he acquired the splendid physique 
and the courage which has enabled him to win no less than 


forty-six pitched battles, coming oif victorious and secathless 
in every one he has been engaged in. 

In the meantime his ambitious parents saw that the boy’s 
After he had finished at the Lt- 
tle mountain school he was sent to the great national unive1si- 


education was not neglected. 


ty of Bogota, the capital of Cclombia, which is also a meun- 
tain city located far in the interior and thousands of feet 
above the sea level. Here the young man graduated and then 
went back to his mountain home to practice his profession as 
a lawyer. Almost immediately he was chosen by his fell >w- 
townsmen to represent his native town in the national Cham- 
ber of Deputies, corresponding to the Lower House of Con- 
gress in this country. Uribe-Uribe soon developed great pow- 
ers as an orator, writer, and leader in the House. The Con- 
servative party was in control of the government, and Uribe 
thundered in vain in favor of a free press, free speech, and 
free education. 

These reforms were resisted by the government, and final- 
lv the people of Uribe-Uribe’s mountain home rose in revolt. 
Their first revolution was in 1876, and Uribe threw himself at 
once into their cause. He soon won a wide reputation as a 
brave and able soldier. A second revolt occurred in 1885, and 
in this struggle Uribe won great fame, becoming the leader 
of the insurgent forces. 

Time and time again, at the head of only 300 mountaineers, 
Uribe won victories over large numbers of government troops. 
Onee when a few of the men under his command mutinied, 
Uribe shot the leader with his own hand and reduced the 
others to submission in a few minutes. 

Finally he was captured and thrown into prison. When 
he was brought to trial his defense was so logical and eloquent 
that he was acquitted without a moment’s hesitation. 

In the latter part of 1899 another insurrection broke out 
at the head of which Uribe promptly placed himself. During 
this struggle, which has been almost continuous ever since, 
Uribe performed many feats of daring and heroism. On one 
oceasion the rebel army lay on one side of a stream facing 
a greater force of the enemy. A narrow bridge formed the 
only passageway over the deep river. Uribe finally announced 
that at a certain hour he personally, with the first ten volun- 
teers, would cross that bridge and lead a charge cn the un- 
suspecting enemy. The first volunteer was a negro sergeant, 
whom Uribe took by the hand, and leading him out before his 
army, cried out: “Soldiers, this is Sergeant Zuleta, who will 
cross the bridge, hand in hand with me. I name him Captain 
for his bravery.” 

Forthwith the whole rebel army volunteered, and when the 
time came the General and the negro sergeant led what proved 
to be a successful charge against the rebel army. 

During his stay in the United States, General Uribe-Uribe 
was anxious to explain what led him to take up arms against 
the government of his native land. 
ambition had nothing to do with it. On the contrary, he de- 
clared he was fighting for the oppressed people of Colombia. 


He declared that personal 


The present government, he declared, has so mismanaged 
the finances of the republic that it takes $22 in Colombian cur- 
reney to buy a $1 United States bill. He is fighting, too, the 
Roman Catholic church, or at least its methods of adminis- 
tration in Colombia. He declares that the church collects in 
taxes more than the national government itself and that it is 
So oppressive in its demands that in the last fifteen years it 
has forced 130,000 people to leave Colombia and seek homes 
elsewhere. It has suppressed free speech, and a free press. It 
forces the courts to decide in its favor in every case and re- 
fuses to establish secular schools. It discourages the build- 
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ing of railroads or the opening of mines, and has no idea of 
keeping any of the many promises of reform which it has 
been forced to make. It is corrupt, vicious, oppressive, and 
tyrannical. It is managed in the interests of a few greedy 
politicians and priests. 

In answer the friends of the present government enter a 
general denial. They say that the frequent revolutions have 
been the cause of the depreciation of the currency, and they 
declare Uribe to be a fraud and an ally of Dictator Castro of 
Venezuela, idea it Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Colombia into one government, with himself at the head 
as Emperor. 


whose is to combine 


<——> 


A COLLECTION OF RARE PLANTS 
HE Massachusetts’ Horticultural Society offers a triennial 

| premium of two prizes, the 
are that the estates competing 


conditions of securing which 
not less than 
three acres, laid out with taste, judiciously planted, and kept 
in the best order for three consecutive years. 
ling in these particulars will take the prizes. 


must contain 
The two excel- 


Among the most remarkable of the estates competing this 
year is the Oliver Ames’ estate at North Easton, Mass. This 
estate shows not only the constant growth and change going 
on in the vegetable products that have been gathered for 
scientific and ornamental purposes from all parts of the world, 
but accessions are being continually made by importations and 
hybridization. As a result of visits made to South America, 
Cuba and other parts of the world by Mr. Grey, the gardener, 
for rare specimens of plants, there can be seen growing on 
the grounds and in the conservatories the strange vegetable 
products of the high plateaus of the Andes, the lilies of the 
rivers of China and Japan and the tropical growths of the 
West Indies. Mingled with these are the grand old trees per- 
sonally planted by Gov. Ames when he first laid out the estate 
in which the trained eve of the landscape architect 
hand of the careful tiller of the soil are manifest, 
great collection of native plants culled from fields, 
ponds and forests by his son, which are growing as 
as when taken from the virgin soil. 


and the 
and the 
swamps, 
thriftily 


A novelty in greenhouse culture which is to be found here 
is a small plantation of sugar-cane from Louisiana and the 
experiments being made in propagating the cane of Cuba for 
the purpose of improving its value for commercial purposes. 

Although much of the time of Mr. Ames is given to the 
botanic garden of Harvard university at Cambridge, he main- 
tains in connection with his conservatory a finely equipped 
laboratory, where he conducts, with the aid of an assistant, 
his experiments in hybridization. The Boston Transcript says 
that over 1,000 species are now preserved in alcohol for labora- 
tory work. To conduct these experiments there is in use a 
microscope that magnifies 2,000 times, and an instrument called 
the microtome, which will cut the cross section of a plant 
ovary into lengths of the 1-1000th part of an inch. The great 
collection of specimens of orchids preserved in albums and the 
remarkable library of works on botany and kindred subjects 
contained in the house, are features of this estate that can- 
not be matched by any other in the country. 


— 


FIRST ELECTRIC TIDE INDICATOR 


V ITH the object of recording instantly and accurately 

the height of the tide in the Delaware river at the foot 
of Chestnut street, Philadelphia, the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has installed in the office of the Maritime Ex- 
change, five squares away, in the Bourse, an electrical tide 
indicator, which, it is said, is the first instrument ever to be 
set up in this country to record the tide electrically at a dis- 
tance from the official gauge. It can here be consulted by ship 
owners, seamen and others interested in the movement of ves- 
sels, and will be of great assistance, from the fact that the 
depth of water in the channel or upon bars absolutely de- 
termines whether a vessel shall set sail or remain in the har- 
bor. The indicator is installed at the request of the Maritime 
Exchange, which provided the necessary electrical connections. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company and the Philadelphia 
Bourse are co-operating toward making the innovation a suc- 
cess. 


The electrical tide indicator consists of two parts, one be- 
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ing in a tide house on Chestnut street wharf, where a copper 
float, 31 
cylinder on the surface of the water, and an ingenious device 
placed in electric circuit makes and breaks the circuit for every 


inches in diameter, travels up and down a copper 


2 


change of one-tenth of a foot in the water level. This move- 
ment is transmitted to the second instrument at the Maritime 
Exchange, where pointers on a dial indicate the exact state of 
the tide in Philadelphia Harbor. 

As originally invented by Dr. H. Hasler, of Berne, Switzer- 
land, the instrument transmitted changes in water level to 
rivers or seas over any distance where electric connections 
are maintained, indication being made on a small dial; but, 
as modified and improved by the instrument division of the 
Coast Survey, the character of the movement 
and the stage of the tide are instantly comprehensible to any 


one at a distance. 


and Geodetic 


While tide tables are issued annually in advance by the 
Coast and Geodetie Survey, containing the predicted times and 
heights of high and low water at all important places, they 
‘an only forecast the regular ebb and flow of the tide, and 
cannot foretell the changes due to abnormal meteorologicat 


co 
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NEW ELECTRICAL TIDE INDICATOR, 


Hand moves to right when the tide rises and arrow points upward ; 
hand moves to left when tide falls,and arrow points downward 
The illustration given shows the dial when there is slack water 
‘The cipher (O) means low water, off Chestnut street wharf 


influences, such as the effects of floods in tidal rivers, and the 
action of high and persistent winds. These are infallibly taken 
into account by the new indicator, the arm of which moves 
only in consequence of change in water level, and follows in- 
stantly every variation. 

In discussing the possibilities of the apparatus, Secretary 
Sherwood, of the Maritime Exchange, said yesterday: 

“Tide indicators of this character can be widely applied to 
advance the interests of commerce and the safety of all ‘who 
go down to the sea in ships,’ and it is a credit to the city of 
Philadelphia that its business men have-shown the necessary 
enterprise in securing the installation of this most useful de- 
vice ahead of all the other great sea ports of the United 
States.” 


—S 
AUTOMOBILES FOR FIRE FIGHTERS 


HE new Fire Chief of Washington has decided to use au- 
- tomobiles instead of horses for himself and his aides to 
run to fires. The cost of an equipment using horses is. for 
each official, about $1,000. Two wagons are necessary, one be- 
ing used in reserve, and two horses are assigned to each 
assistant and to the chief. An automobile can be bought for 
this sum, and it is estimated that the expense of operation 
and maintenance will not come anywhere near the cost of 
horses and the attendance necessary for them. 


The fact that the price of good horses has gone up con- 
siderably of late has had its influence on the matter. Great 
difficulty is experienced in getting horses capable of perform- 
ing the duties required of them in the Fire Department. It 
often occurs that there are two fires at the same time, and 
when a horse has been winded by one run he is practically un- 
fit to make any speed in the second. It is argued that the 


automobile will not get tired and can run to any number of 
fires in quick succession. 
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DR. KOCH’S EXPERIMENTS WITH TUBERCULOSIS 


LATEST MEDICAL OPINION ON THIS TOPIC 


HE important papers read by Dr. Robert Koch and other 
7 eminent pathologists at the second general meeting of 
the Eritish Congress on Tuberculosis throw a great deal of 
ligtt on the measures that may and should be taken to check 
the ravages of a disease which in some countries is accounta- 
ble for a sixth, a fifth, and even a fourth, of the total mor- 
elity. 

There is no doubt that the signal advance in our knowledge 
of the origin and nature of tuberculosis is one of the triumphs 
of mcdical science in the nineteenth century, says a writer in 
the New York Sun. Fifty years ago, the malady was believed 
to be inherited, and, if a few scientific observers preferred to 
ascribe its transmissibility to infection, they did not trace it 
to a germ, or recognize the medium through which the mi- 
erobe may be conveyed into the human organism. It is now 
known that the disease is not transmitted by inheritance, ex- 
cept in cases so rare that they may be neglected. It is possible 
that in an infinitesimally small number of instances a human 
being may have received the infection during his prenatal or 
embryonic life, but in practically every case it is long after 
birth that the bacilli of tuberculosis enter the body. As re- 
gards the vehicle of transmission, however, it has been hitherto 
assumed that the bacilli enter the body in two ways, to-wit: 
either by the lungs or by the stomach. In other words, they 
were either inspired or swallowed. It has been for some time, 
indeed, generally admitted that in over 90 per cent. of cases 
the avenue of infection is through the lungs, but, until the re- 
cent meeting of the British Congress on Tuberculosis, it was 
taken for granted that in nearly 10 per cent. of the cases the 
bacilli were introduced through the ingestion of meat or milk 
from kine inflicted with the bovine form of the disease. For 
the latter assumption the evidence has always been less con- 
clusive than could be wished, because it has been extremely 
rare for physicians to find what are called the primary lesions 
of tubercle in the course of the human alimentary tract. 

The sensational feature of the recent congress was Dr. 
Koch's announcement that his experiments had convinced him 
that the tubercle of man is an organism distinct from the tu- 
bherele of cattle or of fowls, and, consequently, that man can- 
not be infected from meat or milk. The conclusion was based 
on the experimental proofs obtained by him that cattle and 
some other animals, such as swine, asses, sheep and goats, 
while singularly vulnerable to the bacilli of bovine tuberculos- 
is, are immune to infection, whether by innoculation or in 
other ways. as regards the bacilli of the human disease. Dr. 
Koch does not pretend that, because human tuberculosis is 
not commrricable to bovines, the converse of the proposition 
—that bovine tuberculosis is not communicable to man—must 
necessarily hold good also. He submits, however, that the 
very few cases, in which intestinal tubercle has been found in 
ehildren apart from pulmonary and bronchial tubercles, are 
mest easily explained upon the view that occasionally human 
tubercle bacilli may be swallowed rather than inhaled. Dr. 
hoch goes further, and asserts that all doubts touching the 
transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis to man may be set at 
rest by an organized appeal to the experimental test. 

Tf, he says, the disease in the human subject be of bovine 
origin, then cultures of bacilli from their human foci will 
transmit the disease to cattle inoculated with them; but, if 
tie disease be of human origin, the test will yield a negative 
result. May it not be, however, that in inoculating human 
tuberculosis into bovines, we should be inoculating with a virus 
possessing a lower degree of virulence than is possessed by 
bovine tuberculosis? However this may be, the question wheth- 
e* infection by tuberculosis is always air-borne has now been 
distinctly raised by Dr. Koch, and evidently must be answered 
by decisive experiments before the sanitary authorities in civ- 
ilized countries can agree upon the proper measures for cop- 
ing with the disease. The German Government has already 
appointed a commission with this end in view. and there is no 
doubt that in England the local Government Board and the 
toard of Agriculture will at once recognize the importance 
of acting upon Dr. Koch’s suggestion that the results given by 
his experiments should be subjected to careful verification. As 
Lord Lister pointed out in his comments on Dr. Koch’s address, 
the health officers in any community would assume a serious 
respcnsibility if, without the most thorough investigation, 


they were to act on the assumption that no harm can come 
from tuberculous meat or milk. 

in another respect the advance which has been made in 
incwledge of tuberculosis during the last half century deserves 
partvcular notice. It used to be taken for granted that the 
disease was incurable. Now, on the other hand, it is known 
that phthisis not only responds quickly to right treatment in 
its first stages, but may sometimes be cured even in its most 
advarced stage. Very often the cure is spontaneous. At the 
Pritish Congress this subject was discussed by Prof. T. Brou- 
ardel, dean of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. He said that in 
half cf the autopsies performed by him at the Paris Morgue, 
he had found healed tuberculous lesions. Nor were these 
lesions in the majority of cases the effects of phthisis in an 
early stage. On the contrary, they were cicatrices of wide 
-avities. Here was proof that the human system, in spite of 
habits which often had been deplorably filthy, had proved 
strong enough to resist the disease. He added that in France, 
net «nly anatomo-pathologists, but all medical men who had 
mad a special study of the disease, maintained it to be curable. 
Grancher would even sum up the matter thus: ‘Tuberculosis 
is the most easily cured of chronic diseases.” 

Jn Prof. Brouardel’s judgment, all that is needed to mini- 
mize the spread of the disease by infection is the anti-tubercu- 
leus education of public opinion. He felt assured that tuber- 
culosis will decrease rapidly when it shall become generally 
known that the source of infection is the sputum which con 
tains thousands of germs, and that, consequently, to expector- 
ate on the ground or on a floor is a habit dangerous to the 
public health. On the other hand, the sputum, if collected in 
a receptacle that is antiseptic, may subsequently be destroyed 
by incineration or some other equally effective measures, and 
will thus be made innocuous. When public opinion shall have 
been thorcughly aroused touching the danger inherent in the 
sputum of consumptives, and concerning, also, the necessity of 
solating victims of the disease in its last stages, prophylactic 
ingish=tion can easily be procured and enforced. 

— 


THE YOUNG MAN’S CHANCE TO-DAY 

~HE misleading statement often confronts us nowadays that 
7 owing to trusts and commercial combinations, the youth 
of the land no longer have a fair chance to earn a living. As 
a matter of fact one of the most striking features of our 
present industrial era is the remarkable prominence of the 
younger men; the splendid opportunities that are offered 
them, and the distinguished way in which they are carrying 
burdens of responsibilities, which in an earlier age were sup- 
posed to fall only upon much older shoulders. 

The present is essentially—in America at least—the day of 
the young man. He is in demand. If he be mentally well- 
equipped, and have character and common sense to back his 
knowledge, he will find that there are-opportunities open to 
him, often on the very threshold of his business career, such 
as the young man of an earlier day would dream of as the 
goal only of long years of waiting and working. 

Time was when there was an overplus, especially in the 
technical trades and professions, of the supply of qualified 
young men; but today conditions are entirely reversed. Clear 
proof of this was shown at the recent annual commencement 
exercises of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
when, out of forty graduates only a dozen were present to 
receive their diplomas. This unprecedented condition of things 
was explained by President Morton on the ground that the 
demand for graduates to fill business positions this year had 
been the most urgent in the history of the Institute, and that 
most of the absentees had been induced to leave the Institute 
a week or more before commencement, in order that they 
might begin their professional duties at once. President 
Morton further stated that the whole of the forty graduates 
could have secured positions at once if they had so desired. 
There is no gainsaying the.significance of such facts as these; 
and as like conditions will produce like results, it is probable 
that, before many years have elapsed, these young graduates 
will have risen to positions which are both responsible and 
remunerative. 

The young man with a good foundation of character and 
education is needed in every business in the world. 
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The Buffalo Tragedy 


HERE UAS PEEN but one great event to absorb thought 
and feeling in recent days. That was the tragedy at Buf- 
falu. ‘Vords utterly fail to express the feelings of herror, 





despair, :egret and sympathy which seized the people on hear- 
ing that another President had fallen beneath an assassni’s 
aim. Seven men have been raised to the highest office in this 
republic in one generation. Three of them have been murder- 
ed. Is this the best that free government can boast? Is this 
the price of liberty? Is democracy practicable? These are not 
our questionings; they are ours only because we know they 
are whispered nowadays in Old World palaces: they are bandie 
in jest and jeer at European clubs and around the little drin’-- 
ing tables where world politics is discussed with all the eli!- 
ness of ignorance. And, while we may believe that their regre* 
at the President’s death is sincere, it is not altogether unmixed 
with a feeling of contentment that America after all may net 
have the best governmental institution on the globe. It 
this that hurts, because it humiliates. 


ws 


Mourn McKinley as we may, we are reconciled in nor t> 


his death, for we know his murder was not significant of na- 


This was the act of a 
madman, though of one who was self-conscious and is there- 
fore responsible for his action. 
the government stands. 


tional decay or scarcely of weakness. 


The presidency is still intact: 
There was no more jar to the body 
politic or body commercial than when in mid-ocean the pro- 
peller shaft is coupled to a new engine while both are in mo- 
tion. There was no more jar than when a huge belt is slipped 
from one master wheel to another and there is no arrest of 
machinery. Anarchy may slay a million presidents in auick 
succession, and there would still be a million men left in this 
great republic who could administer that office if comnelled. 
and who would administer it before we suffer this kind of gov- 
ernment to perish from the earth. In that respect we are at 
a great advantage above alinost all the world. We have more 
than one heir-apparent. Every worthy and -apable citizen, 
native born, is a legitimate claimant to our highest seat of 
power if necessity summons him. 


we 
The New President 





HE PUBLIC EYE which has been fixed so intently on Buf- 
falo and then followed that mournful procession which 
eccompanied the adoredremains of ourlate President until they 
were committed to the tomb has now reverted to the national 
Capitol and is fixed upon that interesting man whom we now 
call Chief Magistrate. It is a severe test of any man when he 
is suddenly called upon to fill such an office, and especially so 
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when he ‘s compelled to follow immediately in the wake of 
such na ilustvious character as the late occupant of this high 
position. ‘the country re alized this fact, but perhaps no mre 
so than did Mr. Kocsevelt himself. In one day the sense of 
respousibility which power and bigh position always bring 
to serious natures seemed to transform him from a young man 
of impulse and enthusiasm and daring to a man of serious dig- 
nity, caution, conservatism and high eapacity. The fact that 
there was not the slightest suspension of national confidence 
in the permanency of our institutions and in the permancy of 
values on the accession of this new President to power could 
not be more clearly indicated than in the course of the stoek 
market during these breathless days of uncertainty immediately 
previous to and succeeding President MecKinley’s death. On 
the day of his burial, property values as indicated in the stock 
market were actually higher than they were on the day previ- 
ous to his assassination. It is doubtful whether this is a great- 
er testimony to the character of Mr. Roosevelt than it is to the 
character of the American people and their institutions, and 
vet there is no real reason why such a condition should excite 
surprise. While it is true that Mr. Roosevelt is reputed to have 
some traits which might disqualify him for such a position as 
he now holds, on the other hand there has scarcely ever been 
a man elevated to this office who had a better preliminary 
equipment as regards heredity, environment, education and 
experience. While it is true that he has appeared at times 
unconventional and impulsive, how could he be dangerously so, 
with that cautious strain of pure Dutch blood in his constitu- 
tion. If blood and breeding count for anything, Mr. Roosevelt 
is probably more highly endowed than almost any other pub- 
lic man amongst us. Added to this, he has the advantage of a 
splendid university education, being a graduate of Harvard. 
Added to this again, are nearly twenty long years of practical 
experience in government, both in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments. First a member of the New York Assembly, 
then a member of the Civil Service Commission, then Chief 
Police Commissioner ef New 
tary of the 


York City, then assistant secre- 
ravy, then the most popular military commander 




















ENIERS THE HALL GF MARTYRS 
Harper's Weekly 
ina ‘popular war, then governor of his state, then vice-presi- 
dent. How could anybody conceive of a more thorough and 
more fitting preparation for the duties which he must now ex- 
ercise? Rather than surprise that he should do them well, 
there will be the greatest reason for astonishment if he does 
not do them perfectly. There is only one trait in his character 
which might seem to give cause for discomfiture and arouse 
the fear which we must confess lurked in the mind of this 
editor. It was the apparent delight which Mr. Roosevelt has 
evinced in military undertakings. His robust physical aggres- 
siveness has laid him open to the suspicion that he would not 
seek diligently to avoid a war with anybody, whether an indi- 
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yidual foe or a national one if a good occasion demanded. It 
must be confessed that our sanguine anticipations of his fu- 
ture and confidence in him otherwise do not entirely dispel 
this latent fear. If he were to look at the matter purely from 
the standpoint of self-interest, he would seek by every means 
jo disappoint happily the fears of his friends and the hopes 
of his enemies in this particular. His military fame is as great 
already as a non-military man is likely to achieve. He has also 
reached the only position which military success could possibly 
open. What therefore has he to gain by a foolish adventure 
in this direction? Absolutely nothing. Therefore if he should 
unfortunately vield to such a mad impulse as here indicated it 
would be not only a catastrophe but a miracle. A 
foolishness. 


miracle of 
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Sampson and Schley 





HE TOPIC FOR THE COMING MONTH is likely to be the 
7. sensational episode which will transpire in Washington 
at the Court of Inquiry into the conduct of Admiral Schley. 
Our national history has not contained any happening of this 
nature of equal prominence. While the procedure was a mat- 
ter of necessity to Admiral Schley if he were to pay due regard 
to his honor and fame, it will be of doubtful utility to the 
public itself, for whatever the verdict of the court may be, ii 
will have little influence in changing the verdict which the peo- 
ple have already registered, justly or unjustly. 
ably in favor of Schley. 


It is unmistak- 
People at large do not place the same 
importance upon technicalities as do those who are immediate- 
ly engaged in professional service. They recognize the fact 
that obedience to orders is the first duty of an officer to his 
superiors, but on the other hand, history is full of instances 
where orders have been disobeyed, and by that disobedience 
a nation’s cause has been saved and the disobedient command- 
er has been crowned with glory. There are peculiar reasons 
also why a charge of disobedience or a charge of cowardice or 
a charge of incapacity against Admiral Schley would find slow 
acceptance with the public. For twenty years he has been the 
most popular commander in our navy, in fact, ever since the 
summer of 1881, when he, a democrat, was the hearty choice of 
a republican administration to command an expedition to pen- 
etrate the Polar sea in quest of Greeley and his starving com- 
rades, who had for two 
years or more. Twenty vears is not long enough to permit the 
people to forget the thrilling story of Greeley’s relief. Promptly 


been marooned in those icy regions 


en receipt of his commission for this dangerous expedition, 
far more dangerous in fact than one against a bristling fleet 
of hostile warships, Schley, then a eaptain, equipped his little 
feet and did it with such expedition and exactness in every 
detail that he was ready for duty two months previous to the 
time expected. He waited not for orders, but pushed into the 
Northern seas two months before scientists and experienced 
travelers, technicalists, so to speak, said it was safe for him to 
go. If he had waited those two months Greeley and his men 
would have perished miserably. He found them, or at least a 
small remnant of what had been their ship’s company. He 
gave them the tenderest care of a brother and restored them 
to their home and friends and country, entering port one dark 
evening while a famous lecturer, a technicalist, was proving to 
an audience that probably at that moment Captain Schley was 
just entering the Polar Sea, and would probably return if all 
went well about sixty days from date. 


At this time it 
have taken a bold men to question Schley’s courage or eapac- 
ity. 


would 


The present inquiry, however, relates to recent history, 
but who can believe that Schley is a coward after reading the 
official report of the Santiago campaign? Was it not he that 
commanded the flying squadron which lay in Hampton Reads 
many long weeks, while its commander was champing the bit 
like a war horse ec: 
engage the Sparish? 
ly with him. 





rer for battle and anxious to be away and 

Popular feeling at that time was strone- 
Was it not his ship which suffered most severely 
at the hands of Cervera in that famous fight, as was attested by 
her many wounds where she had been pierced and bruised re- 
Peatedly by Spanish hail? Was not the only man killed in this 
battle on this same ship of Schley’s, and did he not stand with- 
in arm's length of his commander? What vapid asininity or 
Malice is it that could call Schley a coward? In view of this 
enviable record it is safe to say that whatever the technical 
finding of the Naval Court may be, the popular verdict will rest 
unchanged. 
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AN OPEN DOOR FOR AMERICAN FLOUR. 


Minueapo is Journal. 


Labor’s Defect 





~HE ONLY DISTURBING FACTOR in an otherwise excep- 
| tionally favorable industrial condition has been the great 
strike of the steel workers, which for about six weeks partial- 
ly paralyzed that industry, the main artery in our system 
of trade and traffic. The bat- 
tle. It was lost from the first, in facet, because they lacked 


workmen have lost their 


that first essential to suecess, popular sympathy. Their con- 
tention was thought to be a wrong one, so that instead of hav- 
the behind 
them, as did the strikers in the mines of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio not long ago, the steel men had to fight their battle 
alone, being denied even the universal co-operation of members 
of their craft. The 
quences which will be beneficial, not only to the labor unions 
but to society at larg 


ing moral support of sixty or seventy millions 


own strike, however, may have conse- 






g This defeat will make those who have 
in keeping the interests of labor more cautious henceforth 
They will try to be certain 
that it contains a just demand and that it will appear just, 


before they launch an ultimatum. 


not only to the rank and file of labor, but to the average citi- 
zen. It of citizens to which both 
cepital and labor must look for approval before they can win 
any vietory that will be lasting. In the second place, this last 
strike has brought capital and labor face to face, and into 
more definite relations than have ever prevailed before. In 
other words, capital demands, and not without reason, that if 
it is to treat with labor, labor must not only be organized, 
but incorporated, with responsible officials who can be held 


+ 


tc aceount for breach of agreement or damages therefrom. 


is this great neutral class 


Sueh a demand is not necessarily a reflection upon Iabor. It 
dignifies it rather by placing it on a level with corporate capi- 
‘ei. If this demand is accepted, it will mark a new era in in- 
dustrial disputes of this character. It will conspire with other 
influences which are now operating to lessen strikes and in- 


dustrial upheavals. 


A Ray of Hope on a Dark Problem 





HE NEGRO QUESTION, of course, is not yet solved, but if 
'-t it is ever solved it must first be taken out of the field of 
and placed in the 
field of reason, sympathy and reciprocal helpfulness. The 
white and black man must first reeognize that this question 
is one that affects them both, and to which each of them must 
apply his most serious thought and effort. There are indica- 
tions that the negro problem is already approximating towards 
thot point in its solution when passion wiil give way to reason. 


passion, contention and recrimination 
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Two most conclusive proofs of this are found. The first is 
in the attitude of the most responsible and intelligent white 
people of the South. When the people of Georgia were dis- 
cussing recently a new constitution and new qualifications for 
the suffrage and the effort was made to pass a discriminating 
law against the negro, it was found that the latter had more 
than one friend in the convention. In fact, he had so many 
that the reactionary members were defeated in their attempt 
to pass ultra legislation. In the neighboring state of Ala- 
bama one of the most powerful leaders of public opinion, 
namely, Ex-Governor Jones of that state, has taken his place 
in the public arena as the champion of fair play for the colored 
man by one eloquent and convincing speech before the state 
constitutional convention. He carried the day for an amend- 
ment to the constitution which empowers the Governor to 
remove a sheriff who fails of his duty to defend a prisoner 
against mob violence. We have been in correspondence with 
Mr. Jones, with the hope of securing a copy of this great 
speech which, however, was delivered extemporaneously and 
was not widely circulated. In a letter, however, he writes as 
follows: 

‘““When we surrender to any local public opinion, which dominates in 
some places, that a sheriff is not bound to take any risks, even to loss of life 
or limb in defense of a prisoner, we abdicate all our past and bow down ang 
worship false and base standards of duty. Why should not the sheriff die at 
his post as well as the locomotive engineer, or the priest, or the doctor, or the 
soldier? Weare setting a baleful example to our young sons, who are coming 
up around us, if we teach that when a prisoner is given to an officer that officer 
is free to desert his post of duty if there be danger in it. It is not like Alabama 
or the South to tolerate such a doctrine. Let us declare our faith as to this in 
our fundamental law."’ 

The convention did so declare itself, and as a consequence, 
we are already beginning to sec the effect in a wholesome 
respect for duty which Southern sheriffs are now paying when 
face to face with mobs which demand the life of prisoners. 
In fact the following telegram from Alabama is most signifi- 
cant: 

“ASHEVILLE, ALA., Aug. 22 —Sheriff North, with a posse of twenty-seven 
men, today fought and whipped a mob of 400 armed citizens who were deter- 
mined to lynch Jim Brown. a negro under sentence of death. In the battle 
three members of the mob were wounded, two of them fatally, and the crowd 
dispersed, at least temporarily, 

“Brown, the negro, was convicted at a special term of court of an assault 
upon a white woman, and sentenced to hang September 20. The court directed 
Sheriff North to take the condemned man to Birmingham for safe-keeping 
until the date of his execution. When this became noised about, the neighbors 
of the woman, mostly farmers and planters from Springville, organized for 
the purpose of taking the negro from the sheriff and lynching him. 

“The courthouse was speedily surrounded and the leaders of the mob 
demanded that the sheriff surrender the negro. The plucky cfficer replied 
that the prisoner had been commended to his custody for safekeeping, and 
that he would promptly shoot the first man that set foot in the courthouse 
After a hasty consultation a member of the mob dashed up the courthouse 
steps, firing a reaolver. 

“A general fusillade followed, over 100 shots being fired The Sheriff's 


force fired through the windows and doors, and the mob retreated, firing 
back as it went.” 


The other factor referred to which is making for the 
negro’s betterment is a movement among the negroes them- 
selves. It is known as the National Negro Business League 
which has lately had its annual convention in Chicago, a re- 
port of which appears in this number of Our Day. When it is 
known that the moving spirit in this organization is Booker 
T. Washington, enough has been said to indicate its character. 
Mr. Washington himself summarized the purpose of this league 
in his opening address when he said: “The object lesson of 
one honest negro succeeding in each community in some busi- 
ness or industry is worth a hundred abstract speeches in se- 
curing opportunities for the race.” We have been so accus- 
tomed to see the black man in positions of menial service that 
few of us are aware how largely he has become identified 
with business enterprises. Some facts and figures, however, 
though not strictly down to date, but for that very reason 
perhaps still more significant, will remove our ignorance on 
this subject: 

Since the abolishment of slavery the race has reduced its 
illiteracy fully 45 per cent.; negroes have written and pub- 
lished more than 500 books, have edited fully 300 newspapers, 
have 2,000 lawyers at the bar, a corresponding number of 
practicing physicians, and 32,000 school-teachers. They own 
140,000 homes and have real and personal property valued at 
$920,000,000. The census of 1890 showed that 20,020 persons of 
African descent were engaged in business, not including more 
than 17,000 barbers. In this convention the delegates repre- 
sent nearly every business enumerated in the census reports. 
Several of them have got beyond the “small beginning” stage, 
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but all seemed to have learned the lesson which Booker T 
Washington has been teaching so long and so consistently, 
This way lies sucess; in industry and thrift will be found the 
solution of the problem the race has given the nation. 


w 


fin International Deadbeat 





F tiocsne OUR OWN SUCCESS in collecting a bad debt from 
the Sultan we can look upon his little misunderstanding 
with France with equanimity and a littie amusement. The 
dispute has not been settled, but there is no longer any serious 
ground for fear that it will result in war. ‘Lurkey is too neces. 
sary to the European powers as a breakwater for Russian as. 




















“All the legations are making representations against interference 
by the porte with the decisions of the sanitary council The palace 
officials receive these protests with the utmost serenity, replying that 
the Sultan is the sovereign of Turkey. 

Special Cable to the Chicago Record-Herald 


pirations. It is the only buffer which keeps the Czar from in- 
vading the Mediterranean. The Sultan knows this, perhaps 
better than anyone else, and in the meantime, with the view 
evidently of throwing dust in the air and getting people's 
minds away from the breach with France, he is stirring up 
trouble in Armenia. There was never a more inexact appel- 
lation given to a public man than that one assigned to the 
Sultan. He is not “the sick man of Europe;” he is very much 
alive and can surpass in cunning any of his contemporary 


rulers. 
we 


fin Echo from the Sixties 


r Beem STORY OF THE MAXIMILIAN TRAGEDY which took 
place in Mexico nearly thirty-five years ago, has just con- 
cluded its last chapter. This was signalized by the departure 
of Count Gilbert Hohenwart von Gerlachstein, accompanied by 
his staff from Vienna for the city of Mexico, where he will 
represent Austro-Hungary as minister-plenipotentiary, the 
first one to act in that capacity since the death of Maximil- 
ian, June 9, 1867. The Mexican uprising in which that country 
was freed from the domination of the baser elements of the 
Roman Catholic church is a thrilling one, and on the whole, 4 
very creditable one to the people of Mexico. This much cat- 
not be said concerning their treatment of the amiable Max- 
imilian, though much can be said in their defense. If he had 
come to Mexico under circumstances which were less suspi- 
cious, circumstances which led to the conclusion that he was 
not so much the representative of Austria, France, Spain and 
Italy, as he was the representative of the Roman church, 
whose power in temporal affairs Mexico had recently chal- 
lenged with success, he might have met with a warmer wel- 
come. Now the resumption of friendy relations between Mex 
ico and Austria has an interest for a wider world than the peo 
ple of those two nations. It is a final acquiescence on the part 
of Austria with the conditions which now prevail in interna 
tional politics relating to the Western hemisphere. 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL TOUR 


HOW PRESIDENT MONROE VISITED HIS CONSTITUENCY 


tury may be better understood by comparing the recent 

tour of President McKinley with that taken by President 
Monroe in 1817, as described by a writer in the Washington 
Star: 

James Monroe was the first president who made a tour of 
the country, starting from the city of Washington. Soon after 
his inauguration, on March 4, 1817, he announced his intention 
of making a trip through the north and the west for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the Atlantic coast defenses and the forts. 
arsenals and military posts along the frontier. His main pur- 
pose, however, was to come in contact with the people of the 
republic, which had increased in population from three and 
one-half to eight and one-half millions since the Declaration 
of Independence. The United States bad recently triumphed 
in the second war with England, and had entered upon an era 
of prosperity and good feeling never before experienced. 

The enthusiasm with which Washington had been received 
by the people when he made a tour of New England in 1790, 
and of the south in 1791, was still remembered. Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Madison had been too much engrossed with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs to follow the example of the first 
president in making a tour of this country. 

Monroe was well known to his countrymen before his elec- 
tion. His record as a soldier in the revolution had been very 
good, and soon after the close of that war he was elected to 
Congress while still a young man. He was twice governor of 
Virginia, served one term as United States senator, and in 1803 
was appointed to aid Robert R. Livingston, the resident min- 
ister at France, in negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana. 
He was afterward minister to England and Secretary of State 
in Madison’s cabinet. 


T: progress of the United States within the past cen- 


pon ee 

It was on Saturday, May 31, 1817, that he left Washington 
in a handsome coach drawn by four horses, going in the direc- 
tion of Baltimore. There had been no public announcement 
of the time of his departure from the Executive Mansion on 
this famous tour of 3,000 miles by stage. 

“Few people of the national capital,” says his private sec- 
retary, Mr. Mason, “knew of the departure of the president 
until they read the announcement of it in the columns of the 
National Intelligencer.” 

General Swift, the chief engineer of the army, and Private 
Secretary Mason were his only companions. General Swift 
was the first graduate of West Point. He was a New Englander 
by birth, and was a man of great personal popularity. By his 
skill in strengthening the defenses of New York city, during 
the war of 1812, he had won the gratitude of his countrymen, 
and he was therefore a valuable companion to the president. 

Monroe had a very strong personal following in his native 
state. Everybody in Virginia could call him a friend. In start- 
ing out on this trip he showed great tact in trying to make 
himself popular in a section of country where the federalists 
had opposed his own election and the administration of his 
predecessors, Madison and Jefferson. 

= 

He stopped at the Fountain Inn, now the Carrollton hotel, 
at Baltimore, and on Sunday attended services at the Episcopal 
church. The following day he held a reception, and then, in 
company with General Swift and other military officers, visited 
Fort McHenry and North Point, where the famous battle with 
the English had taken place just three years before. He then 
moved toward Philadelphia, crossing the Brandywine near the 
place where Lord Stirling was wounded in 1777 while fighting 
on the American side. 

Monroe had served on the staff of Lord Stirling in this en- 
gagement, with the rank of major,and afterward went with his 
commander to Reading, Pa., while the latter was recovering 
from his wound. It was while at Reading that Lord Stirling 
entertained Col. Wilkinson, who was carrying the news to 
congress of Gates’ victory at Saratoga, and of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render. At a dinner given in his honor Wilkinson drank too 
much wine, and in the presence of Lord Stirling and Major 
Monroe unconsciously revealed the conspiracy of General Con- 
way and others to have Gates supersede Washington in com- 
mand of the American army. 


At Philadelphia the presidential party was entertained by 
the Society of Cincinnati and by other important organiza- 
tions. The social side of the visit to the Quaker city was a 
brilliant success. On his way to New York the president halted 
at Trenton. This place had a peculiar interest to him. In the 
battle of Trenton, which had been fought forty years before, 
Monroe was a lieutenant of a six-gun battery. In a charge 
on the British artillerists he received a painful wound in the 
shoulder. This required him to remain at the home of a farm- 
3ucks county, Pennsylvania, for three months until he 
recovered from his wound. 

The reception given him in the city of New York, the home 
of Rufus King, his federalist opponent for the presidency. 
was marked by great enthusiasm. He then visited the places 
of historical interest and the fortifications and battlefields in 
the vicinity of the city. After spending one day with Vice Pres- 
ident Tompkins at his home on Staten Island, Monroe and his 
party began the ride toward Boston. They were enthusiastic- 
ally received and entertained at New Haven and Hartford in 


Connecticut, and at Springfield in Massachusetts. 
i} 


er in 


‘ 

He entered Boston amid the ringing of bells and the firing 
of cannon, and held a public reception in Faneuil hall. The 
next day he attended the commencement at Harvard College, 
when the honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon him by that institution. He announced in a speech at 
3oston that he intended “to proceed in his journey to the 
province of Maine,” which had not yet been admitted into the 
Union, then composed of nineteen states. He went as far east 
as Portland, then crossed the states of New Hampshire and 
Vermont into New York. He passed up the St. Lawrence 
river, visiting Niagara Falls and the battlefields of the war of 
1812 in that vicinity. Two days later, in the language of his 
secretary, “we passed through the delightful little village of 
Buffalo, and the following day took a boat on Lake Erie for 
Detroit in the territory of Michigan.” 

Detroit was then the most important military post of the 
northwest. After spending a few days there he began the re- 
turn trip toward Pittsburg, where a great demonstration in 
his honor was to be given. The trip through the unsettled 
part of northwestern Ohio was full of romantic interest. The 
president twice stopped over night with the Indians, and slept 
in a wigwam or a cabin under the protection of the chiefs. 
He then passed through Columbus, Chillicothe and Zanesville, 
and entered southwestern Pennsylvania on a beautiful Sep- 
tember day, stopping at the borough of Washington. Not far 
from this town was the village of Cannonsburg, the seat of 
Jefferson college, which, its president said, “is the only insti- 
tution for higher education in the western country.” Monroe 
accepted an invitation to visit the college, and made an inter- 
esting speech to the students. 

wa at 

From there he proceeded to Pittsburg. A committee of 
citizens met him on the way. The Pittsburg Gazette described 
the “imposing sight of the cavaleade coming down the hill 
toward the Monongahela when a salute was fired from the 
arsenal east of the city in honor of the arrival of the distin- 
guished guest. Upon arriving at the river the presidential 
party entered an elegant barge rowed by four skilled oarsmen.” 
along the banks of the 
stream and on the streets above, to view the moving barge as 
it glided toward the shore at the foot of Market street. There 
President Monroe and General Swift were received with mili- 
tary honors by Captain Irvine’s troop of light infantry, and by 
a squad of men from the United States arsenal. The crowds 
of people gave three cheers and then a band “struck up” a 
national air. The entire city was in gala attire, says the 
Gazette. 


Hundreds of spectators stood 


A carriage drawn by four a was in waiting to convey 
the president through the principal streets to his stopping 
place at the home of Judge William Wilkins, whose guest he 
was during the four days he remained in Pittsburg. 

On the day following his arrival a reception was held at 
the Wilkins mansion; the wealth and culture of the city, as well 
the better class of the peasantry for many miles around came 
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to pay their respects to the first president who had set foot 
upon the young but thriving city cf 8,000 people at the historic 
forks of the Ohio. James Ross, president of the city council, 
as well as United States senator from Pennsylvania, occupied 
the position of honor at this reception. He had won fame and 
distinction at the bar, and was widely known as one of the 
most eloquent men in the country. Senator Ress had been 
protege of Hamilton at the organization of the federalist 
party. He was the agent for the estate of General Washington, 
who had owned large tracts of land in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Although he differed from Monroe in polities, the two 
statesmen were brought in close and intimate relations with 
each other on account of the deep interest they both took in 
the free navigation of the Mississippi river, and the recent pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 

Senator Ross was a handsome man of cultivated manners 
and courtly bearing. On this occasion, as was his custom 
even at the time of his death a quarter of a century later, he 
was dressed in the costume of the continental period. His tall 
Titan-like form presented an imposing appearance in his close- 
fitting coat, silk stockings, knee breeches and silver buckles. 
His powdered wig with a queue gave additional attraction. 


The president was attired in similar dress. It was a state 
occasion to him, for Pittsburg had long been the chief military 
post in the west. It was the point from which the supplies 
had been sent to the army on the frontier during the Indian 
wars in Ohio and the Northwest territory, and during the 
second war with England. The city had been the home of 
General John Wilkins, Col. Morgan, General Neville and cther 
military men of note. It had been visited by Washington in 
his early manhood, and had been a famous stopping place for 
Generals St. Clair, Harmar and Wayne and their troops on 
their way to the Indian country. 

It was intended by President Monroe for this visit to Pitts- 
burg to be the most important reception of his long and tri- 
umphant tour of the north and the west. 

When Senator Ross arose to address the people and the 
president he grew eloquent in speech. It was, indeed, an event- 
ful occasion to have before him the man who had helped to 
negotiate the treaty with Napoleon that made it possible for 


HOW MASSACHUSETTS 


AND in hand with the public school, the public library 
H heads progress in its march. One reason for Massa- 
chusetts’ long supremacy in culture is to be found in the am- 
bition of its people to read good books. In that state every 
village has its well-patronized circulating library. In a section 
bounded on the east by Worcester county, there are, according 
to the Springfield Republican, more than 120 libraries, con- 
taining approximately 825,000 books, in towns whose popula- 
tion aggregates 307,000—over two books to a person. In these 
four western counties are five colleges—Amherst, Amherst 
Agricultural, Williams, Smith, and Mount Holyoke, many large 
preparatory schools and societies without number. 

The story of some of the smallest of these libraries is as 
interesting as a new novel, and has the additional charm of 
truth. One was started with the funds secured through the 
dog tax; in another town the young people put their heads 
together, each paid $1, by dint of entertainments the books 
were secured, and a benevolent lady saw to the housing of 
them; in several instances manufacturers built and endowed 
libraries for their operatives. Sometimes the pastor’s study 
started the ball rollins. 

In buildings there is everything, from the luxurious one in 
Conway, given by Marshall Field of Chicago. to the medest 
little wooden structure at Haydenville. All the modern library 
buildings have an air of refinement, and their very atmosnhere 
breathes neatness, quiet and study. Where there is no library 
building the books are cared for in a room at the town hall. 
at the engine-house, at a photographer’s studio, at a store, 
at a room in one of the district school buildings, and in more 
than one case at the house of some minister, doctor or other 
private citizen. Jn these latter cases the hours are from 6 
a. m. to 10 p. m. every day in the week. and the patrons may 
discuss at leisure the merits and demerits of the latest book. 

Many a library traces its origin to the $100 given by the 
Massachusetts free library commission, and several have been 
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Pittsburg to be “the gateway to the west.” He spoke for q 
ioug time, then, turning toward the president, said: 

“We rejoice at seeing a president of the United States for 
the first time upon the western waters. No other American 
would receive a more cordial weleome than our honored chief 
magistrate now in our presence. The interest we feel in his 
visit is greatly enhanced by the lively recollection that we find 
in our distinguished guest an earnest and devoted friend of 
the western country. He has been successful in securing to 
us the invaluable rights of free navigation with the ocean 
through the Mississippi river. This is an achievement second 
only to national independence itself.” 


After spending several days at Pittsburg he started for 
Washington city, passing through Brownsville and Greensburg 
in Pennsylvania, then crossed the Allegheny 
Hagerstown, Md. 


mountains ta 
From there he passed through Frederick, 
and arrived at the District of Columbia at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of September 17. Here he was met by a delegation of 
citizens from Washington, headed by Benjamin T. 
of the city. 


Orr, mayor 
As they approached the city “an immense caval- 
cade of citizens on horseback and in carriages formed in pro- 
cession, while the Georgetown Artillery Company fired a na- 
tional salute of nineteen guns, one for each state in the Union. 
The procession crossed Rock creek at Carroll's mill, then de- 
filed into Pennsylvania avenue to the White House, where the 
president was met by the marine corps, under Major Miller.” 
Upon arriving at the Executive Mansion Gen. Van Ness, in the 
presence of a vast coneourse of people, delivered an address 
of welcome in behalf of the city of Washington. The following 
day the president held a public reception at the White House. 

His tour of 3,000 miles had been a great success, for he was 
received with demonstrations of enthusiasm by every town and 
city through which he passed. His secretary of treasury, Will- 
iam H. Crawford of Georgia, said at the White House reception 
that it was doubtful if the president had increased his reputa- 
tion among the federalists of New England as much as he had 
improved his health by his long journey of three and one-half 
months. He therefore invited Monroe to visit the sout' the 
next year. Following his suggestion, the president made a 
tour of the southern states in 1S18. 


GETS HER LIBRARIES 


materially aided by the woman's education association. In 
one small town $500 was given for books, with the proviso 
that none of the amount should be spent for fietion, The in- 
fluence a man with modest means but broad ideas may have 
upon a man with ample means but narrow ideas is shown in 
the case of a wealthy man who was about to put his money 
into an expensive monument in the cemetery, but was_ per- 
suaded to build a library and to let that stand for his monu- 
ment. In one town the donor gave money for a library which 
was built on a piece of property formerly occupied by a liquor 
saloon, as she said, “To remove a source of evil and substitute 
a fountain of good.” 
— 


CHESTNUTS OF FRANCE 


HESTNUTS are almost as common in France as beans are 
s in Boston. There are many chestnut venders in Chi- 
aris they have ten to Chicago’s one. Growing 
chestnuts and preparing them for the market form a good big 
industry in France, one establishment in Lyons handling more 
than 25,000,000 pounds annually. 


‘ago, but in 


John C. Covert, United States Consul at Lyons, is anxious 
to see the cultivation of chestnuts introduced into America. 
He writes that the trees grow best in gravelly soil, caleareous 
ground being peculiarly unsuited to them. Trees are often 
planted on hillsides which are subject to washouts. The 
spread of the chestnut plantations on the mountain slopes of 
the Cevennes has greatly decreased the loss from inundations. 

Fine French chestnuts are an expensive delicacy in this 
ccuntry, but in France the chestnut is so popular that if peo- 
ple cannot afford the big fat marrons they will take the hum- 
bler chataignes and think it a treat. 


There are ever so many 
ways of cooking chestnuts. 


They can be roasted on coals or 
in a hermetically-sealed pot, or boiled with celery. It is as 


common a thing in France to stuff a turkey with chestnuts as 
it is here to use oysters. 
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A LITTLE SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


WHAT ONE FIRM IS DOING FOR ITS EMPLOYES 


GOLD medal at the 
for the policy 


aris Exposition 
of the firm tending 


to the improvement of factory conditions 





EMERGENCY if SPITAL 


was ‘the ‘proud distinction of the H. J. 


Heinz Company cf Pittsburg. Py wi 
such a prize in the face of a world’s eo »- 
petition is of no small moment, especial, 
in view of the fact that this feature of 
‘the Paris exposition was so widely ad 
forth 
tion among all lines of business. 
not altogether 
that the 
to be doing the most for its employes 


vertised as to call keen compe‘'- 


It was 
theref -r 


was acknowledged 


surprising, 
firm which 
should also be awarded a gold medal for 
the excellence of its output. Readers of 
Our Day who have from time to time 
been made familiar with what other in- 
‘dustrial establishments are doing for 
their employes will be pleased to learn 
of this one which has for years been a 
‘leader in the movement. 
the 


betterment 


Prominent 
‘tend to 
‘dining-rooms of the employes. <A 


features which 
the 


spa- 


among 
industrial are 
cious, well-lighted room is provided for 
the men, and one for the women. They 
are adorned with mary paintings, which 
tend to develop the aesthetic nature of 
the employes and 
elevating, 


exert 
influence 


an 
refining 
on their lives. Then 
dressing-rooms for 
provided with individual 
ers for 


there are 
cach sex, 
loeck- 
clothes—street dress- 
es and factory uniforms, bath- 
rooms, _ hospital, 
rooms, 
garden, and 
use. The 


the movement 


reading- 


girls’ libarary, roof 


one for general 
to 


the 


latest addition 
to benefit 
‘employes is an auditarium. 
This 
in connection 
mercial 
traordinary; yet it is not an 


auditorium, considered 


with its 


surroundings, is 


ecom- 
ex- 


innovation, but simply a de- 
Velopment of a well thought 
‘out plan .to provide for the  mor- 


al, intellectual, and social growth cf em- 
their 


The dining-rooms, dressing-room, 


‘Ployes, in connection with 


‘duties. 


daily 


thospital, library, night Glasses, conserv- 





atory, and roof garden are simply steps tion cf the city. The firm has arranged 


along the same line. for weekly lectures, and engaged a well- 
the Auditorium is an imposing strue- «Known singing master to train such as 

ture, 180x100 feet, of bu.f-colored vitrified desire culture in vocal musie. 
bricx, and is a building of the Roman- Beneath the Auditorium is the dining- 
esque and Renaissance architecture. It »,9m for the men. larger than that for 
is live stories in height, and possesses ve women in the Baked Bean Building. 
the same architectural lines as the other here are lavatories. lockers for clothes 
builcings of the main plant, but is su-— 2nq bathrooms, which may be used at 
pericr in finish. The major portion of the ny time after factory hours. All are 

building is naturally devoted to manu- spiek and span and up-to-date. 
facturing purposes but ioe cr sido The Auditorium roof garden, 180x100 
feature is the large ( OVve ntion Hall or lock. with deantetek eas. eet. on 
Auditorium, which ratiiches ates the eharming and inviting, is not the least 

fourth and fifth stories. The = ar- ee 
attractive feature. 
rangements are these of an up-to- . . 

sieiteniscelliiealtits. hliaiiers Dinliaaian, eucbngies When Mr. Heinz was asked whether 
tage, two proscenium boxes, and  OMEY spent in this way was a good in- 
Seisieniants titan teil arech aes Mlaass ‘int vestment, his answer was, “I have never 
three sides. Opera chairs of the thought of that. When we see that our 
newest pattern afferd a seating ca- employes’ lives are made happier and bet- 
pacity of over 1.500. The walls are ter, we are fully repaid. We believe in 
adorned with fine paixtings which having a little of our heaven here below, 
were personally collected) by Mr and the means that we employed to ac- 
Heinz in his travels abroad. They Ccomplish this end are what we call senti- 


re copies of masterpieces in the galler- | Ment im business. 
The 


designed 


are of his immense establishment built 


ar- 


s of Europe. windows was 


tistically stained 
glass, shedding a soft radiance 
throughout. 


Against the stage wall, beau- 


tifully framed in plush and 
gildings, and lightened by in- 
candeseent bulbs from above, 


is the celebrated painting and 
masterpiece of the artist, Jolin 


Mulvany, “Custer’s . Last Ial- 
lv.” This great work of art, 
i3x23 feet, rich in color and 





realism, forms a magnificent 


and inspiring  stage-setting. 


the 


ef the boxes are of green vel- 


‘the curtain and hangings 





vet, and the prevailing colors 


in the decorations are old rN a nee eee ee eee 

se and green. One of the mnoticea- from a modest beginning, and during 
1}. features is the grouping of eivh its entire development to its present 
vords which form the essential of su - prodigious proportions there has never 


css in business: viz., Integrity, Economy, 


t 


been a strike or a dispute over wages. 


‘emperance, Perseveranee, Patience Irom this record it can be argued that by 
Tact. a 


intended for enter- 


Courage, Prudence, 


The 


liberal co-operation between employer 
Auditorium is and employe, by a generous give-and-take 
policy, there need be no labor problem to 
vex the captains of industry, but that it 
itself. It 
friendly 


has been their 


solves 
to 


exrplover and employe; to make each feel 


policy 


cultivate relations between 


tlat his conneetion with the industry did 


not merely consist of labor, but there 


wes a mutuality of interest. 


An interesting feature is the annual 
outing for all the employes. For this 


purpose special trains or steamboats are 
chartered, and they are given a day at 
some pleasure ground chosen by the ma- 
jority of the employes. 

All who visit the plant note that thor- 
ough organization is maintained through- 
the They find that 
narvelous cleanliness prevails, not only 
the 


tory surroundings, and that contentment 


out establishment. 


A CORNER IN THE LI 


RARY 


in the working-rooms, but in fac- 


tainments and lectures in the interest of 
the employes; also for conventions of the 
cifferent of the 
Its use may be extended for important 
the of that 


corps Heinz workers. is everywhere exhibited by the earnest- 


ress and interest shown by the employes 


gatherings of citizens their work. 


sSec- at 











established 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 


pure soap 


en 
the habit 


of cleanliness once 
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enjoys its gentle 


mother desires— 
a life-long habit 





adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 


and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 


of cleanliness & 


At all drug stores, or mailed. on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton st., New York City. 





The ODD, CURIOUS AND SINGULAR 


DIVING BELL SPIDERS 


HE diving bell spiders, which do not 
1% often frequent the main Thames 
stream, though they are commonly found 
in the ditches near it, gather air to use 
just as a soldier might draw water and 
dispose it about his person in water bot- 
tles. They do this in two ways, one of 
which is characteristic of many of the 
creatures which live both in and out of 
the water as the spider does. The tail 
of the spider is covered with black, vel- 
vety hair. Putting its tail out of the 
water, it collects much air in the inter- 
stices of the velvet. It then descends. 
when all this air, drawn down beneath 
the surface, collects into a single bubble, 
covering its tail and breathing holes like 
a coat of quicksilver. This supply the 
spider uses up when at work below, until 
it dwindles to a single speck, when it 


once more ascends and collects a fresh 
store. The writer has seen one of these 
spiders spin so many webs across the 
stems of water plants in a limited Space 
that not only the small water shrimps 
and larvae, but even a young fish, were 
entangled. The other and more artistic 
means of gathering air employed by the 
spider is to catch a bubble on the sur- 
face and swim below with it. The bubble 
is then let go into a bell woven under 
some plant, into which many other bub- 
bles have been drawn. In this diving bell 
the eggs are laid and the young hatched, 
under the eye of the old spider. 
= 


A QUEER SAVINGS BANK 
A N automobile savings-bank is the 
A latest French novelty. The authori- 
ties of Mezieres, wishing to encourage 
thrift among the peasants, have had it 





built to specifications. 


It is an electric 
motor-car containing four seats, one tor 
the driver and three in the rear arranged 
around a small table. 
make 


Folding Shelveg 
a convenient desk for a Person 
standing beside the vehicle. Under the 
table is a small safe. The passengers are 
two clerks from the local treasury depart- 
ment and a eashier. The ear travels 
about the country, making short stops 
in the villages on prearranged days, and 
receiving such sums as the citizens op 
farmers of the neighborhood may wish 
to deposit. Concerning results The 
Youths’ Companion says that so far the 
innovation has met little encouragement, 
The peasants seem distrustful of the 
agility of the bank, and disinclined to 
draw out the old stocking from its hiding. 
place under the hearthstone. 
— 
INDIANS PRESENT THE PASSIOKX 
PLAY 
agen thousand Indians, including 39 
tribes speaking seven different 
languages, gathered on the banks of the 
Fraser, at Chilliwack, B. C., last month, 
to take part in the Passion play under 
the direction of Bishop Dontenwell and 
Father Chiruse, says the Montreal Star, 
The figure of Christ is on a raised plat: 
form and the soldiers are there with 
their spears. The old and young, the 
halt, the lame and blind all kneel down, 
4,000 of them. There is a dead silence, 
but in looking at the figure on the crogs 
blood can be seen trickling from the 
wounds in the hands and the feet. Then 
a soldier pierces the side of the figure 
and the blood gushes out ard over the 
white garments of the Virgin and Mag- 
dalene. <A priest, in the Chinook lan- 
guage, tells the story of Christ’s life, the 
text being, “And Christ had no place to 
lay his head.” What the tableaux lacked 
artistically was made up by the deep sin- 
cerity and fervor of the participants. 
— 
SAVED FROM BURIAL BY LIGHT. 
NING 
A SUPPOSED corpse brought to life 
A by a bolt of lightning is reported 
from Hanston, Kansas. The five-year-old 
daughter of Samuel McPrease apparently 
died Sunday. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday. On the way to the cemetery 
lightning struck the metallie coffin and 
opened it, whereupon the child sat up 
and called for her mother. The horses 
were knocked down but no other damage 
was done. The little girl is in a fair way 
to recover. It is believed she was in @ 
cataleptic state from which the lightning 
aroused her. 
—. 
THE WATCH A COMPASS 
~EW are aware of the fact that in 4 
watch they have a very excellent 
compass. If you wish to use them as 
such, all you have to do is point the 
hour-hand to the sun, and the south is 
exactly half-way between the hour and 
the figure XII. on the face of the watch. 
Inasmuch as each minute is marked off 
there need be no difficulty in calculating 
this accurately. For instance, suppose 
you pulled out your watch exactly at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the figure 


II. on the dial-plate would be due south~ 


if the hour-hand were facing the sun. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STEEL STRIKE 


THE OBJECTS SOUGHT AND PROBABLE OUTCOME 


HE number of men involved and the 

peculiar animus in the strike of the 
seel Workers make a case that ought to 
be uncommonly informing as to the ac- 
tual relationship between labor and capi- 
tal, says the editor of “Puck.” The ef- 
forts of each side to disguise the issue- 
to ornament its baldness with the flow- 
ing tresses of sentiment—make it neces- 
sary to read between most of the lines 
that are printed about it. The 
newspaper reader might excusably be- 
lieve that the union has demanded mere- 
ly that penalties be no longer put upon 


average 


non-union men who joined the union. Or, 
one might believe that the union had de- 
manded that the companies themselves 
force their non-union employes into the 
union, and that the companies, ever jeal- 
ous for the dignity of American labor, 
had nobly refused to exercise this wicked 


constraint. Either of these views gives 
the reader something tangible upon 


which to base his denunciations of the 
companies for their despotism or the 
union for its arrogance, according to the 
side he may take. But neither 
wholly accurate. And it may be said that 
no view can be correct which does not at 
once eliminate “arrogance,” “ 
“injustice” and all shades 
from the matter. 
of underpayment or overwork. It 


view is 


despotism,” 
4 of sentiment 
There is no grievance 
is a 
contest purely between unionism in labor 
as against unionism in capital. It is a 
simple test of two related forces, a justi- 
fiable test, a desirable test, and one as de- 
void of ethical or moral significance as a 
test of the steaming capacity of two lo- 
comotives. 

The labor trust, in self-defence, is 
seeking to perfect its organization; and 
the steel trust, self-defence, is 
seeking to prevent that perfection. The 
demand of the union that the companies 
“sign the scale” all the ap- 
parently trivial. It really amounts to a 
demand that the companies shall so ham- 


also in 


for mills is 


per the non-union man as to drive him 
into the union. The “seale,” when signed. 
puts the men under control of the union. 
They can no longer make their own con- 
tracts, 


” 


nor can they agree to work for 
higher wages than union men receive. 
They are. not free to make their own 
terms about piece-work or about over- 
time. They would, in short, be subjected 
to all the restrictions and disadvantages 
of unionism, while receiving none of its 
protection. Thus, bearing the burden of 
unionism, they would naturally join the 
union to gain such benefits as it confers. 
In fewer words, the union would force 
the companies to abolish those privileges 
which many workingmen have hitherto 
Staid out of unions rather than relin- 
quish. So much for the “arrogance” of 
the union. It will hardly be contended 
that its members have not the same 
right to strengthen their trust in this 
Manner as the steel trust had to incor- 
porate itself. 

On the other hand, to picture the com- 
panies as opposing this demand out of a 
chivalrous regard for the sacred rights 
of labor—and more than one newspaper 
has had the effrontery to credit them with 


this motive—is wholly misleading. One 
of the officials of the trust has been quite 
frank as to this. 
sakes 


He says, “For our own 
were compelled to fight this 

Should the demands of the 
association become at any time too ex- 
orbitant should to 
the non-unionists for protection. 


we 
movement. 
we have rely upon 

With- 
be con- 
It ought 
to be plain from all this that two entire- 
ly selfish opposing 
and that from 


out that protection we should 
stantly subjected to tyranny.” 


have 
may be 
expected voluntary concessions, forbear- 


and interests 


clashed, neither 
ance or any degree of justice which the 
other does not force from it:—that either 
will always tyrannize over the other just 
as far as it dares. 

The significance of the contest there- 
fore is economic rather than moral. It 
should arouse interest, but no sympathy 
will, of 

There 
is as little chance for a victory all one 
way as there is when a 


There 
course, be no very decided result. 


one way or the other. 


man’s stomach 
The 
But one of the 
two contestants will show new strength. 


goes on strike against his brain. 


end will be compromise. 


And if this victor, in moderation, shall be 
the labor union, it will be a good sign. 
If it that the labor trust is 
about as powerful as the steel trust, and, 
furthermore, that interde- 
pendent as the Siamese twins were, the 


be shown 


they are as 
general benefit thereby, for 
the liability of strikes with their attend- 
ant disturbances will be vastly lessened. 
If the out of the 
struggle fearing each other, so much the 
better for all. For the only rights 
they ever have or ever will accord each 


publie will 


two contestants come 


us 


other are based upon fear, and the great- 
er their mutual fear the more nearly just 
treatment of each other in 


will be their 


their various relations. 

The chief protection against organized 
And the first 
sign of strength in organized labor is its 


The be- 


capital is organized labor. 


ability to refrain from violence. 


havior of the union thus far during the 
most encourag- 
If it has begun to realize that in 


present strike has been 
ing. 
the peaceful strike it may wield a power 
as superior to violence as electricity is to 
a sledge-hammer, the day of industrial re- 
For when it has 
brain, in- 


generation is at hand. 


learned to combat brain with 


stead of opposing mere brute force there- 


to, labor will have become the equal 
brother of capital. Then may we look 
for what dreamers have foretold: The 


few will stagger under burdens of fewer 

the many will 
have the plenty which before they knew 
to take. To this good end we 
should say that the present strike will 


millions than now, and 


not how 


materially conduce if it be conducted 
lawfully. 
— 
TRADE-UNIONS IN PERIL 
NGLISH employers are seeking, un- 
E der the House of Lords’ decision of 
July 22, to recover damages from strik- 
ers. A union delegate was recently serv- 
ed with a writ restraining him and the 
members of the Blackburn branch of the 
Weavers, Winders and Warpers’ associa- 
tion from picketing Banister & Moore’s 
works, where a strike is now in progress. 
Damages and costs were claimed. 
Besides this suit, the Taff Vale railroad 
is suing the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants for $100,000 damages, in- 
of the strike of 1900. 


The House of Lords’ decision of July 22 


curred as a result 
reversed the decision of the appeal court, 
which dissolved the injunction rendered 
on August 30, 1900, in the High Court of 
Justice, enjoining officials of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants from 
“watching and besetting” a railroad sta- 
tion and approaches with a view to induc- 
ing non-unionists to refrain from taking 
the places of strikers. The then 
held that it was not the intention of the 
legislature to 
from being sued if, through its officers 
it is guilty of illegalities. 


House 


prevent a trades union 
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child, operating like magic 





Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? 
and get a bottle of 4 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake 
There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


If so. go at once 


Sold everywhere. 
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The Danger 


lung troubles. 


cough. 





gists. 


is in the Neglect! | 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. | 
against danger by keeping always in the 
house, ready for use, 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. 


Refuse substitutes. 


Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Be armed 


Of all Drug- 


Be sure and get 








| Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
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THE DEATH OF CRISPI 


~ RANCESCO CRISPI, who died August 
iz 11, was the survivor of the 
famous group of soldiers and statesmen 
who made modern Italy, and his death 
closes a chapter in which his name will 
always shine along with those of Gari- 


last 


baldi, Cavour, Mazzini and Victor Em- 
manuel. It is too soon to assign to him 


his proper place in history, says the Chi- 
eago Tribune, for few great men ever 
aroused a more varied aggregation of bit- 
ter animosities 
the best proofs of his genuine greatness 
as a statesman lies in the fact that his 
most implacable opponents were obliged 
more than once to call him to the head 
of the government in order to save it 
from ruin in weaker hands. In many re- 
pects Crispi justly may be called the Bis- 
marck of Italy. Both men had the im- 
perious spirit and the inflexibility of pur- 


than Crispi, yet one of 


that 
There 


pose create our world empires. 


were three periods in Crispi’s 


public career. He began as a Republican 
conspirator, then became a radical poli 
tician, and ended as a stern and ruthless 
of militant Thus the 
man who had taken up arms against the 
brutal tyranny of King Bomba in 1848, 
and who had suffered ten years of miser- 
able exile in consequence, was found in 
1890 punishing insurrections with heart- 


enemy radicalism. 


less severity. Yet in both cases he was 
doing what he believed was best for 
Italy. The same explanation will apply 


to his change from republican to mon- 
archial principles, embodied in his fam- 
ous dictum which made Mazzini his last- 
ing enemy: “The monarchy unites us; 
the republic would divide us.” 

Crispi was Garibaldi’s right hand man 
and sole adviser in the revolution of 1860, 





which created a united Italy, and, like 
Garibaldi, he came out of that epoch ot 
chaos with clean hands. At one time he 
was left in absolute charge of the treas. 
ures of Naples, yet he left that city witp. 
out enough money to pay his fare to 
iiome. He gave his support to the royal 
house of Savoy, because he had become 
convinced that this was the only means 
of obtaining a united Italy, and he did aj. 
most as much for that dynasty as Bigs. 
marek did for the house of Hohenzollerp, 
Yet the 
Crispi. 


court 
The never 
ceased to abuse him on the one hand and 
the other. The 
were his 


always was hostile to 


followers of Cavour 
those of Mazzini on 


chureh conservatives enemies 
because he opposed the Pope’s temporal 
power, and the people disliked him be. 
cause of his stern measures to preserve 
law and order. Yet he became the head 
of the government by virtue of his trans- 
cendent ability, and served his country 
well, 

There were phases of Crispi’s character 
that would prevent him from being re- 
varded as an ideal by Anglo-Saxons. His 
relations were 


marital not creditable to 


nim. His political methods were often 
What we should call tricky. The disasters 
of the Italian army in Abyssinia during 
his last term tended to discredit him, 


though he was not really to blame for 
the colonial policy of his government at 
that time. ‘To his real defects his ene- 
nies have added a mass of unmerited de- 
traction, but few unbiased observers will 
deny that in Crispi the Italians have lost 


the last of their great statesmen. 


=_—= 
NEWFISHES IN HAWAII 
yY ORD has just been received at the 
\ / United States Fish 
from Professor David Starr Jordan, who 


commissicn 


has arrived in San Francisco, saying the 
expedition of the commission to the Ha- 
waiian islands, for which congress mad? 
has about 


a generous appropriation, 


completed its work and has been wonder- 


fully successful. 
The object of the expedition under 
Professor Jordan was to make a ¢om- 


plete study of the fishes and aquatic re- 


sourees of these islands, to determine 


the quality and quantity of the commer- 


cial and shore fishes, mollusks, crustac- 
ears, and other aquatic animals and 
plants. . Special attention was given to 


food values and 
the different 
species, their migrations, spawning time 


the actual and relative 


commercial importance of 


and place, food, feeding habits, enemies, 
inaXximum and average size, and other im- 
portant facts. 

Seme fishes were 
and it that the 
brilliant-hued beauties of Porto Rico, the 
report on which so pleased congress that 


new and wonderful 


diseovered, was found 


it made the appropriation for the Ha- 
waiian expedition, cannot compare with 
the rich-hued and varied wishes of Ha- 
A. H. Baldwin and C. B. Hudson, 
who painted from life the pictures for 
the Porto Rican report, are still in Ha- 
waii, and have met with the best material 
for artistic work that has yet fallen into 
their hands. Dr. Evermann, icthyologist 
of the Fish commission, with Messrs. 
Hudson and Cobb, also of the commis 
sior, are still in Hawaii finishing up the 
work for their report. 


wali. 
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THE BOOKS OF OUR 


A STUDY OF MODERN ITALY 


igor as a country of today and to- , 


morrow should interest Americans, 
even more than as a country of yester- 
Italian immigrants daily land by 


The seed 


day. 
the thousands on our shores. 
planted in their home-land blossoms here. 
The results we see; the causes we should 
study. A remarkably interesting volume, 
“Italy 

Messrs. 
collaborated, presents a statement of the 
and 


Today,” in whose production 


3olton King and T. O’Key have 
economic governmental conditions 
which prevail in modern Italy, with a re- 
view of the led to 
them, and a consideration of the means 


sauses which have 
through which the once powerful but now 
decadent kingdom may regain its former 
place among the nations of the world. 

An elaborate review of this timely work 
appears in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
of which we here give the gist: 

It is not altogether a pleasing or an 
encouraging picture which the authors 
of this volume paint of the Italy of to- 
day, political, social and commercial, but 
it is comforting to know that after all 
they believe that “underneath the slough 
of misgovernment and corruption and po- 
litical apathy there is a rejuvenated na- 
tion, instinct with the qualities that make 
a great people.” That is for the future 
to show. 

Politically the conditions of things in 
The 
great political parties are in a state of 


Italy could hardly be worse. two 


chaos and decay. 


They have lost, say our 


authors, “faith in their principles, faith 
faith in 
Their policies seem little better than a 
blind 


ance to forees that they cannot under- 


in their country, themselves. 


selfish struggle for office, a resist- 


stand and cannot assimilate, and there- 
fore fear.’ The peasant or workman 
has no choice of his own; he must vote 


at the 
ployer 


elections as his landlord or em- 
influence is 
the 


ment ministers are guilty of bribery, co- 


directs. Personal 


everywhere rampant, and Govern- 
ercion and private jobbery to an incredi- 
ble degree. The elections in Naples are 
run by the Camorra, to which organiza- 
tion the 


because it thus keeps the majority of the 


Government gives its support 
constituencies for its own nominees. Last 
year a notorious job was perpetrated in 
the interest of the big shipping compan- 
ies to the of $8,000,000! 
sources of provincial corruption are inex- 
haustible- 


tune The re- 


even charities are manipu- 
lated for party ends. Newspapers, we are 
told, the 
funds; school teachers are impressed to 


assist 


are subsidized from secret 


in canvassing; railway employees 


are warned, or, if influential Socialists, 
are removed to a distant post during the 


election: syndicates send around circulars 


How Reviewed by Prominent Critics 


the ministerial 


are 


officially recommending 


candidate; policemen stationed at 
the polling-booth to shut out Opposition 
voters. 

The Anarchists have come into promi- 


nence again by the murder of the late 


king, but however dangerous they may 
be as individuals, as a political party 


they count for very little. There is 1 


certain quantity of pure anarchism 
among the studious young university 


men, say the authors, just as there is in 
Russia; but with them it is more a phase 
of speculative thought than any principle 
of political action. There is the anarch- 
ism of the bomb and dagger, which has 
a very limited number of believers among 
the poor. It is to the Socialists largely, 
with the Radicals, that 
the authors look for the “rejuvenation” 
of Italy. 


cialists, 


in combination 


But there are Socialists and So- 
and there are thousands 
classify themselves as such and vote as 


who 


such who are as ignorant of the real prin- 
ciples of Socialism as they were of those 
of the old parties to which they formerly 
belonged. 

The chapter on education is most de- 
pressing to those who are interested in 
Italian progress. It is a chapter, say the 
authors, “of painful advance, of nation- 
al indifference to a primary need, or a 
present backwardness that gives Italy, 
next to Portugal, the sad primacy of il- 
literacy in western Europe.” It is not 
from the lack of good intentions, but on 
account of a vicious system. There have 


been thirty-three education ministers 
since 1860, each eager to distinguish him- 
self by upsetting his predecessor’s work. 

Middle-class Italy is de- 


profoundly unsatisfactory. 


education in 
scribed as 
The Government is too cowardly to at- 
tempt to discipline the idle and unruly 
little that 
many middle-class parents prefer the cler- 


students, and it is wonder 
ical schools, where, at all events, the boys 
Men 


business 


are educated and disciplined. who 


in England would go into and 


be trained for it here swell the ranks of 
the 


the universities turn out 500 lawyers, 500 


educated unemployed. Every year 


doctors, and 50 engineers. Every success- 


ful tradesman hopes to see his son 4 


lawyer or doctor or civil servant, and 


spends 300 to 500 pounds in educating 
him for a useless life. It is impossible 
for so many men to make a living in the 
overcrowded professions; and the major- 
itv, who can earn little or nothing, turn 
for bread to the one calling open to them, 
clamor for Government 


and appoint- 


ments. At a recent postoffice examina- 
3,400 candidates, includ- 
for 150 


These are the men who make the really 


tion there were 


ing several graduates, places. 


dangerous class of Italian society—crities 





of all things good or bad, agitators of 
the baser sort, disposed to go over in 
mass to the Socialists, but only hurting 
the cause by the egotism and insubordi- 
nation which they introduce. 

Italy has always been rich in universi- 
She that date 
from the fourteenth or earlier centuries. 


ties. can boast eleven 
Now she has twenty-one, besides the col- 
leges of Milan and Florence and several 
other schools holding university rank, 
and university courses at three lyceums. 
Some universities have 
dwindled to insignificance; but nine count 
over 1,000 students each, and Naples has 
nearly 5,000. Altogether there are 23,000 
going through a university training. “The 
curriculum,” say the writers, “is stereo- 
typed and cramped; the examinations 
only cover subjects taught in class, and 
discourage individual thought and study. 

Those portions of the book which deal 
with the material conditions of the coun- 
try, while presenting a dire picture of 
want, ignorance and suffering on the part 
of the lower laboring class, and of tyran- 
ny and oppression on the part of the 
landlords and employers, show yet some 
gleams of a better future. The poor are 
really on half rations all the while. Low- 
est on the ladder is the Sicilian, who lives 


of the ancient 


with his donkeys, pigs and children in a 
one-roomed, windowless, floorless cottage. 
In the rice fields of Pavia they and their 
the hottest 
days of July up to their knees in water, 
breathing an air rife with fever germs. 


wives work long hours in 


In the Argro Romano, almost at the gates 
of Rome, they sleep in caves or window- 
less huts made of straw, their only food 
polenta, or maize bread, or carrion meat 
—the helpless, malaria-stricken serfs of 
the field-granger, who flogs their children, 
robs them of their food, and often sends 
them back to their home in the Abruzzi 
without a cent of wages after the long 
But in 
conditions the author believes the gener- 


autumn’s work. spite of these 


al outlook is improved. The standard of 
life has slowly risen. The old rural squal- 
or is disappearing, clothes are cheaper, 
shoes are now generally worn, the wom- 
en are beginning to ape the fashions of 
the towns, while under the 


savings 


influence of 
banks, co-operative dairies and 
lecturers, agricultural 
taken a departure, so 
that there seems to be some ground for 
the author’s belief that “Italy is at the 


a remarkable 


travelling meth- 


ods have new 


commencement of indus- 
trial expansion.” 
remain at 


Zesides the workmen who 


there is an immense number who 
may be called “temporary” 


who go to other countries to labor for 


home 
emigrants, 


a year or ten years, as the case may be, 
sending their earnines home, and return- 
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ing, at last, themselves. They are the 
nmavvies and railway builders of the Eu- 
ropean continent. Two-thirds of these 
are from Venetia and are a sober, in- 
dustrious, saving race. Official reports 
show that in the year 1899 there were 165,- 
000 of these workmen, skilled and unskill- 
ed, in France and Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany and Tunis. They send home an- 
nually to their families from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000. In 1898, 66,000 of these 
“temporary” emigrants landed at Genoa 
alone, each family having brought back 
a sufficient sum to warrant them in liv- 
ing comfortably at home. 
of these returning workmen in reducing 


The influence 


the sum of poverty and arousing a new 
feeling of ambition among the stay-at- 


homes cannot be overestimated, and to 


this alone the coming Italy will owe 
much. 
The closing chapter of the volume 


treats of modern Italian literature. 
From this we briefly quote: ‘“Liter- 
ary Italian is and always has_ been 


a conventional language; nowhere spok- 
en as a living tongue; nowhere a medium 
for the expression of the intimate rela- 


tions of life. It therefore lacks vivifying 
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contact with popular sentiment and ac- 
tivity, so essential to a great national 
literature. Moreover, the exercise of the 
higher forms of literature is a luxury in 
Italy. No poet, hardly a novelist, suc- 
ceeds in making a livelihood by his pen. 
Even Gabriele D’Annunzio would fare ill 
were he to depend exclusively on the 
sales of his work in Italy. For educated 
Italians are poor, the proportion of illit- 
erates, especially in the south, is high, 
and even of those who satisfy the small 
requirements of the elementary school, 
a certain number soon lose the power of 
reading and speaking Italian. Again, the 
nation has no recognized literary centre, 
no focus of intellectual activity to give 
men added strength and perfected art. 
The essential nature of the Italian gen- 
ius, therefore, has been and is mainly 
applied to working out economic and so- 
cial problems. Of the amazing output 
of this economic, sociological and scien- 
tific literature it is not our province to 
treat. Many of its exponents are men of 
European fame: Lombroso in criminol- 
ogy, Grassi in biology, Lori in economics, 
Villari' in few.” 
(Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York.) 


history, are but a 


HALL CAINE’S LATEST NOVEL 


Careful Review of ‘‘The Eternal City’’ 


ALL CAINE is a writer whose viril- 
H ity always commands attention, 
though his attitude of 
mind be repellant. In his latest novel, 
“The Eternal City,” he has wandered far 
afield and chosen a new setting, but the 
Italian gayety has influenced his 
style. 

This is distinctly a book with a mes- 
sage—a message not new to the world, 
but hard to learn—that 
brotherhood. 

One of the most succinct and discrim- 
inating views that have appeared upon 
this purposeful novel is this from the 
Baltimore Sun: 

“As may be gathered from the title, Mr. 
Caine has laid the scene of his story in 
Rome. There is no attack upon the Cath- 
olic religion as a creed, but there is an 
attack upon the temporal aspect of that 
eommunion. To Mr. Caine the Pope 
stands as the representative of absolut- 
ism; he perpetuates the tradition of the 
Caesars and is their logical descendant 
rather than that of St. Peter. The mon- 
archy, as represented by the King of 
Italy, also stands in the way of the uni- 
versal republic, which is, in Mr. Caine’s 
estimation, the hope of the world; but 
it is the Papacy which is the true repre- 
sentative of the absolutists, and is the 
chief obstacle in the path of progress. 
The theme of “The Eternal City” is the 
formation in Rome of the republic, and 
this Mr. Caine, since Rome is the strong- 
hold of absolutism, considers the practi- 
eal triumph of liberty. The story of the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the sub- 
version of the power of the Papacy is 
admirably told, but it seems to us that 
Mr. Caine has singularly overlooked one 
fact which strongly militates against his 
theory of ultimate triumph for the prin- 
ciples of freedom. The absolutism of the 
Caesars was built upon the ruins of a re- 
public and was but an evolution from the 


even sombre 


not 


of universal 


principles of the popular government; 
how then can a republic be the outcome 
of that absolutism and hope for survival, 
even though established by a cataclysm? 
History runs in cycles and its chief les- 
son is the impermanence of any form of 
popular government. Especially is this 
exemplified in the history of Rome, and 
we therefore think that Mr. Caine has 
made an error in selecting the theatre of 
his story, since comparison with the past 
is inevitably suggested. We think of Sul- 
la and doubt of permanent result. 

This apart, however, Mr. Caine’s story 
is well worked out, and the characters 
are, as a rule, vigorous and admirably 
adapted to their parts. In such a story 
it was inevitable that the Pope should be 
a leading character, and Mr. Caine has 
had the good taste to create a Pope for 
the purposes of his story, calling him 
Pius X. The character of this pontiff is 
drawn with a sympathetic hand, but he 
is, of course, the champion of the doctrine 
of absolutism, though in his private life 
and opinions a mild and just man. The 
main character of the book is David 
Rossi, the leader of the Socialist party in 
Rome, who finally wins victory over the 
monarchy and Papacy, over constitution- 
al rule and absolutism. Rossi is, of 
course, an enthusiast, and is, equally of 
course, vilified and misunderstood by the 
men whose cause he has at heart. He 
triumphs over calumny and treason and 
establishes the republic, and with this 
victory the book ends. 

There is a story in the novel upon 
which, in our interest in the purpose of 
the book, we have not touched. This 
story is, indeed, the thread which binds 
the work together; it is the story of 
Samson and Delilah modernized, and, so 
to speak, psychologized. It deals with 
the love of Roma Volonna for David Rossi 
—a love resulting from her attempts to 
betray him into the hands of his enemies. 





It is not a pleasant story, and it is some. 
what conventional in its handling, But 
the interest of the book does not lie in its 
story, which is a mere excuse, as it Seems 
to us, to enable the author to promy. 
gate his “‘message.” As a novel the book 
is tiresome; as an argument, it is entitled 
to respect, however we may dissent from 
its conclusions—conclusions which are 
too optimistic to find warrant in the his. 
tory or 


nature of mankind. 


The book 
will not be a power in the propaganda of 
the moderate socialism which it strives 
to ineuleate, yet it will be read with jp. 
terest by all thinking men and women, 
and will add to the reputation of its ay. 
thor among those who believe that fiction 
is the proper vehicle for the discussion of 
the problems of the day or of all time. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
—= 
SENATOR LODGE’S STORY 
T has just been made public that “Siq- 
] ney McCall,’”’ whose name appeared as 
the author of “Truth Dexter” early last 
spring, is no other than Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who chose 
that pseudonym to cover his first venture 
in fiction. ‘Truth Dexter” was in some 
respects a strong novel, and the heroine 
was certainly made a charming and na- 
tural woman. The relations of the old 
to the new South were by some one who 
understood the actual conditions, and life 
in boston was depicted by some one who 
had been on the inside. Then, too, the 
author revealed himself as a student of 
foreign questions in the discussion which 
takes place in Orchid’s sammer home be- 
tween the hero and the foreign guest. 
The firmness of the writing betrayed the 
author as one not entirely unaccustomed 
to put his thoughts on paper, and this in 
itself suggested that the name on the 
title page might be a nom de plume. 
Senator Lodge need not have been asham- 
ed of his work. Does he aspire to become 
the D’Israeli of American politics? 
— 
“CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW” 
i APTAIN RAVENSHAW is another 
sword-and-buckles story by the 
author of “Philip Winwood,” one of the 
successes of last year. Robert Neilson 
Stephens plainly announces in his preface 
that his master purpose is te build a 
book of 2 vanished era, which shall be en- 
tirely true to the costumes and cuscoms, 
the speech and the scenery of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s day. The 
comes back upon 


certainly 
the reader that the 
story is a great deal more true in its 
description than meritorious as litera- 
When all is said, really little of 
merit is left in “Captain Ravenshaw,” ex- 
cept the fact that it is, so far as study 
can determine, an absolutely faithful 
picture of London in the reign of the 
“Virgin Queen.” 


conviction 


ture. 


= 

“THE WESTERNERS” 
Raper PHILLIPS & CO. have 

found a virile novel in Stewart Ed- 
ward White’s “The Westerners.” There 
is a sincerity distinctly 
naturalness of ele 
mental things. Like a strong drawing in 
the rough, Mr. great 


and a 
western-—the grim 


force 


White promises 


things when the crudeness is smoothed 
away. 
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SOCIOLOGY, LABOR AND 


RAISING ALMONDS IN ARIZONA 


almond, together with the 
shortage of the in California, will 
put that nut on the list of luxuries this 


HE great and growing demand for 
the 


crop 


winter, inasmuch as the native supply de- 
pends almost altogether upon Arizona. 
Less than 1,000 acres of almonds are in 
bearing in Arizona, but the crop this year 
Between 400 and 500 


acres are in the Salt River valley, and 


is of unusual size. 


the remainder are distributed over south- 
ern Arizona. Most of the crop has now 
been gathered, realizing from 500 to 1,009 
1,500 


Arizona 


pounds per acre. In some places 


pounds have been gathered. 
growers are holding their product at 15 
cents per pound, a price which will give 
returns of $75 to $225 per acre. 

The almond is proving a most satisfac- 
tory product under irrigation, and _ al- 
though, like the peach, the tree is com- 
paratively short-lived, it bears well dur- 
ing the time, from its maturity, at about 
four until the 


ness, Six or seven years later. 


vears, end of its useful- 


— 
FRENCH WOMEN RUIN A TRADE 


HE French federation of printers and 
typographers have issued a circular 
women ruining 


declares that are 


the printer’s trade; that they work for 


which 


from 30 to 50 per cent. less than men, and 


this underbidding for employment, to- 
gether with typesetting machines and 
other improvements in machinery, are 
rendering their trade a worthless one, 


and the federation urges parents not to 
teach their trade. It 
charges that French women are no long- 


children the also 
er willing to marry and rear children, but 
prefer to learn a trade and practice it at 
low wages that ruin men’s chances. 


— 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT IN EUROPE 


HE latest American “invasion” of 
T Europe is the carrying of fresh 
California fruits to London and Paris in 
the face of the competition of the Span- 
ish and Italian fruit-growers. A Valen- 
“California or- 
anges, peaches, apples and pears reach 
Paris, after traversing six thousand miles, 
in a more appetizing condition than 
ours,” and adds that her fruit-growers 


cia, Spain, paper says: 


can only compete with America by em- 
ploying America’s improved methods of 
cultivation. 
garden, and its crops are far too large 
to be consumed in the home markets. 
For years, the California orchardist has 


California is a natural fruit 


been seriously considering the foreign 
demand, and many wonderful schemes 
have been devised to ship fresh fruit 


abroad. California prunes have, general- 
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ly, taken the place of the French article, 
and California oranges have been culti- 
vated until they have reached a state of 
perfection never before attained. 
— 
END SLAVE TRADE IN EGYPT 


eo LONG at 
Egypt, in reply to 


quiry regarding the slave trade of that 


Cairo, 
letters of in- 
country, says: It may be stated that all 
trading and trafficking in slaves in Egypt 
The 
the government in the trial of the cele- 


has practically ceased. success of 


brated “Sharkieh case,” which was tried 


in the courts at Cairo in 1899, and a 


subsequent case of kidnaping which took 
place at Luxor on the Nile, virtually put 
slavery 


these 


an end to in Egypt. The great 


publicity given cases, the 


promi- 
nence of the defendants, their trial, con- 
the 


keenest interest throughout the country, 


viections, and punishment, attracted 
and have resulted in producing the best 


and most desirable effect. It is now 
fully realized in Egypt that the new con- 
vention and laws cannot be evaded or dis- 
regarded with impunity. 

the 1899, but little 


been accomplished by the earnest and per- 


Prior to year had 
sistent efforts of the department of the 
interior through the “slave trade depart- 
ment” in Upper Egypt and the 
Indeed, it was generally understood (and 


Sudan. 


I believe so reported by a high and re- 
sponsible government official) that slave 
traffic in the Sudan was on the increase, 
and the amount of kidnaping which was 
taking place in large centers of popula- 
tion, such as Assuan, Berber, Omdurman, 
Suakin, ete., had become a serious cause 
for apprehension. The renewed energy 
and zeal of the “slave trade department,” 
inspired by the complete success of the 
government in the conviction and punish- 
ment of the guilty parties in the trial of 
the 
had the effect, it is thought, to check this 
evil in the Sudan. 


“ases quoted (in Lower Kgypt), has 


——S 


MULTI-MILLIONAIRE A UNION MAN 


INFIELD SCOTT STRATTON, Crip- 
W ple Creek’s bonanza king, as great 
a commoner now as when ten years ago 
he shoved a plane for daily wages, march- 
ed on Labor day, Sept. 2, with the Colo- 
rado Springs local lodge of the Carpen- 
The parade was through the 
The 
multi-millionaire distinguished 
from his fellows by any sign or style of 
Three months ago he applied for 


ters’ Union. 
middle of Colorado Springs’ streets. 
was not 


dress. 
membership in the order because he was 
asked to Mr. Stratton regards 
having worked at a useful trade as an 
honor, and he is ready to work again if 
oecasion requires it. 


do so. 
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COMMERCE 


PACKING BUTTER FOR SHIPMENT 

N American consul abroad has learn- 
A ed the secret of packing butter for 
A light wooden case or 
box is lined thoroughly at the bottom 


lony distances. 


and sides with a layer of plaster of Paris 
inch thick, on which 
glass slabs, with their edges 
fastened together by gummed paper, so 
make a _ perfect-fitting box, are 
In this box the butter is placed, 
packed in good waterproof paper, in 10- 
pound packages. The glass top is then 
put on and sealed carefully with gummed 


one-fourth of an 
eommon 


as to 


placed. 


paper bands, so as to make the box air- 
tight. A one-fourth-inch layer of plaster 
of Paris is then put this and the 
cover nailed on. Each of the 
cases is made to contain about 200 pounds 
of butter. The plaster of 
little 
arrives at its 


over 
wooden 


aris being a 
heat reaches 
destina- 


non-conduetor, 
the 
tion in good condition. 


very 


butter, which 
The consul is in- 
formed that very successful results have 
been obtained by shipping butter packed 
in this manner from Melbourne to Kim- 
berly—rather a severe test. 
—- 
BARS OUT UNION WORKMEN 

VER 2,000 carriage workers 

O been notified by seven 


that their services were 


have 
shops at 
Cincinnati not 
needed now and that the places would 
Hun- 
dreds of girls and boys are thrown out 
of work. 


open Sept. 3 as nonunion shops. 


Recently nine factories at Cincinnati 


combined under incorporation and 
that they would employ 


whom they pleased, fix their own wage 


one 
announced 


seale, settle the matter of apprentices 
and work piece work and contract sys- 
tem. 

— 


LORD CURZON’S REPORT 


ORD CURZON has telegraphed to 
i London that the monsoon rains in 
India, this summer, are very 
distributed, the rice districts which need 
large water suplies for irrigation being 
deficient in rain, while excessive rains in 
the northern and central regions have 
damaged the millet crops. He does not 
intimate that, as yet, there are serious 
prospects of another food searcity. There 
is no other part of the world where the 
distribution and quantity of the annual 
precipitation is watched with such in- 
tense anxiety as in India. In that over- 
crowded region the land is so minutely 
subdivided that each holding 
provides more than a bare subsistence 
for one family. If the vagaries of the 
monsoon rains deprive any districts of 
the usual quantity of moisture so that 
the crops are below the average, the dir- 
est poverty and sometimes the horrors 
of famine ensue. 


unequally 


scarcely 
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September 
Vacation Rates. 














Madison, Milwaukee and 
Waukesha, $4.00; Devil’s 
Lake, $4.95; Forest Lake, 
$5.00; Green Lake, $5.15; 
Neenah, $5.35; Colorado and 
The Black Hills, $25.00; Utah, 
$40.00; Marquette, $10.85; 
Gogebic Lake, $10.95 Half 
rates (round trip) to tourist 
and fishing resorts in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan; minimum 
rate $4.00. These round-trip 
tickets sold from Chicago 
Sept. 1-10; limit Oct. 31. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and return, $50.00. Tickets 
sold Sept. 19-27; limit Nov. 15. 






























Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Ticket Offices, 212 Clark Street 
and Wells Street Station. 
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ICE MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


~WENTY-SIX years ago, when I first 
‘| to India, Gifford 
Scientific American, if 
wanted to enjoy the luxury of ice, resi- 


out writes 


the 


went 
Knox to one 
dence must needs be in one of the great 
cities—Caleutta, Madras, or Bombay. It 
was all brought from the United States, 
and the old Tudor Ice company practical- 
ly controlled the trade. The standard 
price was two annas for a seror, or Six 
cents for two pounds. 

In all other sections of the country the 
people were obliged to cool their drinks 
with a freezing mixture composed of 
saltpeter and sal ammoniac. During the 
hot winds it was the custom to put water 
bottles in wet straw, and then, by the 
use of baskets, the carriers could swing 
them until they were cool. The same 
practice still obtains in the up-country, 
and by it the water can be cooled down 
to 65 degrees Fahrenheit. By using the 
salts and furnishing continuous fresh 
supplies, water can even be frozen, but 
the expense is large and labor tedious. 

After a while science came to our aid. 
The Scientific American gave details of 
the sulphuric ether and ammonia ma- 
chines, and later—in the sixties—of the 
wonderful Carre machines. Indian enter- 
prise was not slow to copy and import, 
and “ice in two minutes at a tempera- 
ture of one hundred” was the cry. But 
it was expensive. Indian ingenuity saw 
its and grasped it. The 
system came into vogue somewhat slow- 
ly, but it was accentuated from the first, 
and is in quite large favor. The process 
depends almost altogether on the pro- 
duction of cold by evaporation, and on 
the prevalence of the west wind. 


opportunity, 


Ice can- 
not be made in India when the east winds 
blow. The essentials for the production 
are exposed and treeless fields, laid off 
in squares of four or five feet, and the 
ground covered several inches deep with 
coarse straw; numerous flat porous earth- 
en plates, about nine inches in diameter; 
an unlimited supply of water; an army 
the 
im- 


of coolies and water carriers; 
The the 


portant adjunct to the process of man- 


and 


ice-pit. last-named is most 


ufacture, and is carefully made. It con- 
sists of a deep pit, in which is built a 


huge timber cone, the space between it 
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DO YOU WANT A 50 PIECE DINNER SET FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated catalogue and see what beautiful premiums we give for selling 
We give to each purchaser of a box of Soap or bowtie of Perfume their choice of some of the 
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NELSONVILLE, Onto, 
Goods received to-day. My customers are all 
well pleased with their lamps. We have not seen 
euch nice lamps here before WT! send another order 
in a few days. I am mere than pieased with the 
mandolin Mrs. AGNES HITCHINGS. 
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and the walls of the pit being rammed 
with charcoal, chaff, and chopped hay, 
The cone itself is lined with felt blank. 
ets and mattings. Over the entire pit jg 
constructed a straw hut, with very thick 
walls and roof, and a small entrance, 
One other thing is also noticeable op 
the spot, and should be mentioned, ang 
that is a mammoth drum, which is kept 
standing close to the entrance of the hut, 
Weeks may pass without any “¢eog| 
west wind,” and every night all through 
those days or weeks, watchmen are op 
duty, much the same as if 
were expected. 


an enemy 
They are made to un 
derstand that it is a question of duty,. 
and they are to watch unceasingly. Soon- 
er or later, at dead of night—one, two, 
or three in the morning—the breeze js: 
felt. It is rarely felt before midnight, 
As soon as the watch is certain the great 
drum is beaten, with both fists and el. 
bows, and the coolies assemble by hun- 
dreds. Water is poured into the saucers, 
and as the evaporation ensues, the cool- 
ies dexterously turn the plates, sift in 
the salts, watch the congelation, and at 
once on its occurrence run to the pit 
with the ice. 

It is interesting, and somewhat curi- 
ous, to talk with these ice-makers. Ask- 
ed as to the rationale of the process, 
they glibly reply that the cooling is so 
rapid that the slow influx of air is over- 
balanced. The ice produced is, of course, 
very much like ‘anchor ice,” and when 
it is taken from the pits for use it is re- 
moved by nine-pronged hoe-forks. 


— 
GREAT AGE OF SOME INDIANS 


HE longevity of the Indian exceeds 
TT that of any other race, according 
to recent reports. Many of them attain 
the age of 125 years, while 100 years is 
not regarded as extraordinary. White 
Horse, a chief of the Otoes, is 101 years 
old, and is planning a 1,000 mile trip 
across the country to visit friends. He 
claims to make frequent trips to the land 
of the Great Spirit! Looking Glass, a 
Cheyenne warrior, is 104 years old. He 
was with Sitting Bull in his raids and 
has fought in Indian He 
says he does not remember how many 
white men he has killed, but he thinks 
100. His eyesight and hearing 
excellent. He does not speak Eng- 


seven wars. 


it is over 
are 
lish. A Choctow woman 100 years old has 
and still does 
her own cooking and housekeeping. She 
has a married daughter 65 years of age. 
the Apaches there are ten oF 
women 100, but to 
these it is a misfortune to live to be old, 


outlived three husbands 


Among 
twelve who are over 
as it is the custom of these cruel Indians 
to take the women who have become in- 
firm into the country and leave them by 
the road to die of starvation. 
— 
Public telephones are soon to be in- 


stalled on the street corners of New 
liaven, Connecticut. They will some- 
what resemble fire-boxes, and will be, 


A coin 
a slot will open one; and, 


ordinarily, locked. dropped into: 
when the re- 
ceiver is hung ap,.the door will close aur 


tomatically. 





ase GO * 


= 
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OUR DAY 


Progress in Discovery, Science & Invention 


HUNTING STRANGE CREATURES 

y EARLY all the great nations of the 
N world are interested in hunting 
for strange creatures, some of which un- 
til now not only had been considered 
extinct, but in many cases classed as pre- 
historic. Some of the expeditions have 
been fitted out by individuals and others 
have gone out under the auspices of vari- 
ous governments, 

Among the wonders which these hunt- 
ers wish to capture are the giant squid 
and the giant octopus, now being sought 
by the official German deep sea expedi- 


tion, which it is hoped will rival the Chal- 


lenger expedition in scientific achieve- 
ment. A British government expedition, 


working in conjunction with the military 
branch, is hunting the strange shoebill 
or whale-headed stork, which, until it was 
rediscovered on the White Nile after the 
battle of Fashoda, had 
extinct. 


been classed as 
An American party is in Alaska 
pursuing the giant moose and the giant 
caribou, two types so large that until re- 
cently it was believed that the 
and Eskimos were only repeating legends 


Indians 


when they told of them. 
Three government expeditions, British, 


German and French, are competing in 
West Africa and in equatorial Africa for 
the honor of finding out all that is possi- 
ble about tribes of ape men and tribes of 
dwarfs. Prof. Haeckel has just returned 
to Europe from his trip in Java, where 
he went to hunt for evidences of the miss- 
ing link. An American exploring party 
fitted out by George W. 
that 


creature, 


Vanderbilt is in 


island now looking for the same 


A curious story has just reached civil- 
Thibet 
hunter who declares 


track of the 
ways 


ization from from an English 
that he is on the 
unicorn, al- 
fabled 


one sent out by 


real and true 


supposed to have been a 


creature. Two forces, 


the government of Argentine and the 
other fitted out by private parties in Ene 
land, are in Patagonia seeking a giganti 


megatherium, classed as prehistoric unt 


the Argentine explorer, Ramon 


Lista, 
who subsequently died from thirst in a 
Patagonian desert, reported that he had 
seen and shot at one of the 


And 
is to be 


monsters, 


now an equally interesting hunt 


undertaken. A German party 
being fitted out to penetrate the primeval 
Wilderness of Madagascar, 


finding alive the 


in the hope of 
mighty aepvornis, the 


huge standing twelve « 
high, of 


remains have ever been found hitherto. 


Wingless bird, 


fourteen feet which only fossil 


\epyornis may not be taken alive. But 


if he is, it will not be more remarkable 
from 


a scientific view, 


point of though 
more spectacular, than was the result of 
a hunt that has just ended by the capture 
of three wild horses in Middle 


believed that they are representatives of 


Asia. It is 


the last living form of the oldest type of 
the ancestor of the horse of today. Be 
yond them, scientists believe, are the ex- 
tinct’ forms, the many-toed horses o 
Which fossil remains are found throug: 


Europe and the United States. The dis- 


covery is of especial interest in connec- 
tion with the great finds of these fossil 
remains that have just been made by 
parties from the Smithsonian Institute 


and the American Museum of Naturai 

ilistory, in the Staked Plains, where im- 

mense beds of them have been uncovered. 
Sm 


NEW PROCESS OF SEWING WOUNDS 
() NE of the very important parts of a 


surgical operation is the sewing 
up of the incision, which is done by hand. 
It is a slow process and requires consid 


erable time. Great care must be exer- 
ensure the effective 
Paul Michel. of 
Paris, noted the delay of the hand pro 
that 


to diseard the 


cised in order to 


healing of the parts. Dr. 
method 


cess and began devising a 


would enable surgeons 


needle and thread. He has succeeded in 
his purpose by inventing a contrivance 
that enables a surgeon to draw a wound 
together with great rapidity. It 
Nickel 
bands are placed in the little machine. 


resem- 


bles a hand-riveter. rivets or 
and as the edges of the wound are held 
in place they are fastened by the rivets, 
which can be put in at the rate of twen- 
tv-five or minute. 


thirty a They are 


said to cause little pain. The rivets, or 
fasteners, are so made that they can be 
removed, after the edges of the wound 


have united, without detriment to the 
process of healing. 
— 


CELEBRaTED EXPLORER DEAD 


\RON ADOLF ERIK NORDENSK- 
A jold, the celebrated Swedish ex- 
plorer, geologist, and naturalist, diec 
\ug. 12, aged 69 years. His last days 


were spent in collecting and revising his 
written scientific works, which are con- 


idered among the most important books 


in geographical literature. Baron Nor- 
denskjold, although at one time very 
wealthy, is said to have died compara- 
tively poor. He was an intimate and 


t 
cherished friend of King Osear. 


Baron Nordenskjold was one of the 
eautest of naturalists and was second t 
ne among the most sueeessful of se 

( iretic explorers. He was born in 
singfors, the capital of Finlane ‘ 

> 1832, the adescendant of a 

wh Swedish family which had beer 
ious for its scientific met roe ! 
ns 
aro Nordenskjold was one f the 


t emineat men Sweden has produced 


While Norway’s greatest men excel ir 
wks of art and imagination, those o1 

Sweden more often gain eminence in sei 
nce and practical pursuits. Norde 


=Kjold was a brilliant example of Swedish 


While his great- 


was gained as an aretie explor 


cientific achievement. 
est fame 


‘r. his practical contributions to kn 


owk 
dge were by no means confined to the 


‘ssor of 


polar seas. His labors as a prof 


mineralogy in the University of Stock- 
holm and his writings in this domain 


sufficiert to give him a name. 


that an 


alone were 


llis discovery abundant supply 


of pure water could be secured by boring 
vells through the 


erystalline rock of 


inestimable 
to his fellow-countrymen. 


Scandinavia has been of 
alue 
While Nordenskjold’s achievements as 

a voyager in the polar seas have been 

(uplicated or surpassed by later explor- 

crs, his name always will play a promi- 

nent part in the history of arctic achieve- 
Bering 
his dar- 


rents. From Greenland to 


trait he has left the record of 


ag spirit. Probably his greatest exploit 


was that of discovering the northeast 
assage around Europe and Asia in 1881. 
his voyage in the Vega is one of the 
nost interesting in arctic history, and 
1e book in which the talented explorer 
id its story still is as good reading as 
ansen’s later work. His preliminary 
\ovyages across the Kara Sea and around 
» the mouth of the Yenesei, with the re- 
‘urn overland, also were record-breaking 
His only visit to America 
was that paid to the Philadelphia Expo- 


sition in 1876. 


achievements. 


It is not strange that Nor- 
cdenskjold long has been regarded as the 
Nestor of arctic that 
every leader of a new expedition, includ- 
ing Nansen, should have taken 


exploration, or 


counsel 
Nansen virtually 
followed in the footsteps of the older ex- 


«f him before sailing. 


plorer, both in crossing Greenland and 
in attempting to reach the pole. Norden- 
skjold was the first to explore the Green- 
His “farthest north,” lati- 
degrees 4 minutes, which he 


land ice cap. 
tude, 81 


reached in 1868 in a sailing vessel, was 
surpassed only by about five degrees 
when Nansen reached 86 degrees 14.6 


Baron Norden- 
skjold’s example and talents have been 


minutes in a steamship. 


an inspiration ‘to all subsequent explor- 
ers in the aretie regions. 
— 
EDISON’S STORAGE BATTERY 
FEW days Thomas A. Edison 
A was granted a patent on his storage 


attery, upon which he has been working 


ag 
ago 


for years, and which may become his 
iost important contribution to the arts 
“T knew this bat- 
said Mr. Edison to a 


rrespondent of the Chicago 


and industries of man. 
ery had to come,” 


Rees ord- 


iterald, “so | made up my mind | might 


is well be the one to work out the prob- 


m 


It is not too much to say that the in- 


strial world has been waiting for this 


rage battery. I} batteries hereto- 


re in use have been costly. bulky and 


rt-lived. Batteries costing $250 have 
een known to wear out in. twelve 
mnths. The eleetrie automobile’ has 
een beyond the people of ordinary 
neans. The traction interests of the 


country have had vast projects mm suspen- 


waiting for some genius to supply a 
cheap, practicable, dependable storage 
battery. 


Without going into technical details, in 
that 


read in the construction of the 


may be said Edison has discarded 


storage 


pattery—a metal heretofore regarded as 


ndispensable to these batteries—and has 


made use ef iron and nickel. So ineredu- 


lous were the electrient engineers over 


the announced results of Mr. Edison’s ex- 


periment with these metals that the ex- 
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pert examiner in the patent office who 
first passed upon his application for a 
patent made the report: “Impossible, or 
at least improbable.” 

It was only after the government ex- 
pert had made a visit to the Edison lab- 
oratory and witnessed the operation of 
the battery that a patent was granted. 

Some idea of the revolution that will be 
wrought in modern forms of conveyance 
may be gained from the fact that a bat- 
tery large enough to propel a “runabout” 
automobile a hundred miles without re- 
charging can be sold for $25. 

Mr. Edison believes that the largest 
field for the immediate utilization of this 
new battery will be in the truckage of the 
large cities. In New York City there are 
16,000 licensed truck wagons. The re- 
ceipts from the truckage of the metropo- 
lis exceeds the total receipts of the New 
York Central railroad. This means the 
passing of the horse in the business dis- 
tricts of the large cities. With his de- 
parture come cleaner streets, more sani- 
tary conditions and better paving. 

Time has dealt gently with the man 
who has illumined the earth with the in- 
candescent lamp. He is slightly deaf and 
his hair is tinged with gray, but his mind 
is keen and sharp and he shows no abate- 
ment of bodily vigor. 

— 
THE PASSING OF THE BEAVER 


MONG the. clearances at the Custom 
House in Chicago the other duy was 
was one for four live beavers, seen by a 
Chicago Inter-Ocean reporter. They were 
consigned to Gov. Van Sant of Minnesota 
from the Minister of Crown Lands of the 
Provinee of Ontario, Canada, and were 
sent from Depot Harbor, Ontario. They 
will be placed in Itasca Park, the State 
preserve, at the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi river and are expected to form the 
nucleus of a colony. 

The shipment of these beavers through 
Chicago recalls the fact that, like the 
buffalo, the beaver in its wild state is now 
almost extinct in the United States. Once 
it was abundant and widespread. In the 
Maine and Adirondack wildernesses, in 
the Michigan peninsulas, in the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, in the moun- 
tainous portions of Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania and even Mississippi, and in the 
forest country between the Mississippi 
and Puget Sound, its kind was once al- 
most as numerous as that of the fox 
squirrel. In fact, it is recorded that dur- 
ing the early part of the last century as 
many as 200,000 beaver skins were ship- 
ped each year from America to European 
countries. 

Yet today it is doubtful if the beaver 
ean be found wild anywhere within the 
borders of the United States. It has gone 
entirely from its favorite haunt in the 
Adirondacks. Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan streams, where once the beavy- 
er’s work changed the face of the land- 
scape, know it no more. Perhaps in the 
deepest wilds of Wyoming or Oregon 
there may still be found a beaver dam 
here and there and a few of the intelli- 
gent little animals that build it. But the 
beaver as an American animal is practic- 
ally extinct. 

Like the buffalo, the beaver was once 
most intimately associated with the life 
and development of this country. Its 
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thrifty habits and remarkable home life; 
its wonderful dams, canals, locks, houses 
and other engineering works, showing an 
intelligence and skill almost human, 
made it prominent in the minds of the 
pioneers of the land and an object of 
superstition to the Indians. The names 
of Beaver Falls, Beaver River, Beaver 
Dam and Beaver Lake show how strong 
was the influence exerted by the beaver 
on the pioneers of the Northern States. 

For this reason the passing of the beav- 
er is a national loss. But it is one un- 
avoidable in the progress of civilization. 

<> 

ENCKE’S COMET APPEARS 

NCKE’S comet, which has just re- 
E turned to visibility, was observed 
by Dr. William R. Brooks at the Smith 
Observatory, Geneva, N. Y., on the morn- 
ing of August 11. At that time it was in 
Gemini about ten degrees west of Castor. 
Its position at 3 o’clock was right ascen- 
sion 6h. 35m. 30s.; declination north, 31 
deg. 17m. The comet is moving in a 
southeasterly direction and approaching 
the sun. On August 11 it was just visible 
in the 3-inch finder of the 10-inch equa- 
torial, and as the comet is increasing in 
brightness it will be observable with 
quite moderate apertures. The comet ix 
globular in form, and at present without 
a tail. Professor Brooks says that a 
short tail may be thrown out as the com- 
et approaches perihelion. Encke’s comet 
has the shortest period of any known 
comet—three and one-third years. 

— 

A GREAT SUBTERRANEAN RIVER 

OARING wells in widely separated 
R parts of Ohio indicate the exist- 
ence of a mighty subterranean river that 
flows across the state at a depth of com- 
paratively few feet below the surface, at 
least at certain places. The latest of the 
roaring wells is at Chardon, a suburb of 
Cleveland. 

The phenomena are exactly the same 
as those noticed in a well on the farm of 
Mrs. Amanda Ensminger, near Marion. 
When this well had been dug to a depth 
of about fifty feet the roaring noise be- 
came alarming, and during the night the 
bottom fell out and left an opening into 
a subterranean stream that was so swift 
that it was impossible to sound it. 

The wells at Chardon are evidently on 
the same underground river, for the phe- 
nomena are identical and indicate that 
the mighty unseen river extends across 
the state from north to south. 

— 
SITKA’S MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 


DESPATCH from Sitka says that 

the Government will soon com- 
mence the construction there of a -mag- 
netic observatory for the terrestrial di- 
vision of the Coast Survey. The observa- 
tory is one of four to be constructed by 
the Government for the purpose of defin- 
ing the deviation of the magnetic pole 
from the true north, and will be of the 
greatest importance to the Coast Survey 
in marking mariners’ courses on the 
charts. At present it is known that 
charts ten or more years old are in many 
cases worthless owing to the deviation of 
the magnetic pole. It is to overcome this 
and correct errors in charts that the ob- 


servatories are to be built. One is in 
operation at Cheltenham, Md., one is to 
be erected on the North Atlantie coast, 
one in Sitka and one in Honolulu. 

The construction of the observatory in- 
volves infinite pains to insure the interior 
free from all effects of heat, cold and 
dampness. The walls, roof and floor will 
be of extraordinary thickness, packed 
with sawdust and having air spaces be- 
tween the walls. Inside there will be a 
room containing the delicate mechanism 
necessary for the investigation. This 
mechanism will consist of small magnets 
suspended by mineral fibres. To each 
magnet will be attached a tiny mirror, 
on which a ray of light will be reflected 
on a slowly revolving cylinder covered 
with sensitized photographic paper. By 
this method the lateral deviation, as well 
as the dip of the magnetic pole from the 
true north, can be noted and allowances 
made. Dr. H. W. M. Edmonds of the 
Coast Survey is in charge of the work. 

— 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST INK POT 


HE most unusual curiosity in this 
strange, uncanny land by the Col- 
orado river is what the naturalists in 
California call a lake of ink. The scien- 
tific journals of Los Angeles and San Di- 
ego have discussed time and time again 
what the lake of ink really is. It is a 
great pool of black fluid that resembles 
black writing ink more than anything 
else. It is about an acre in area. The 
surface of the lake is coated with ashes 
from the voleanoes to the thickness of 
about half a foot, and the explorer in 
these parts who is not looking out for 
this freak of nature would be very apt 
to walk into it. 

Surveyors have found that the lake is 
some three hundred yards deep in some 
places, but no bottom can be found in 
others. There is nothing but theory as 
to the source of the supply of the lake, 
but no one seems to know the component 
parts of the acre of black fluid. The In- 
dians say it is composed of the blood of 
bad Indians, who are suffering in their 
hell amid the voleanoes. Samples of the 
lake have been brought to Yuma and Los 
Angeles for tests and examination. It is 
good for common marking purposes. 
Cotton goods that have been soaked with 
the strange black fluid keep their color 
for months, even when exposed to the 
sun, and the goods have a stiffness that 
is somewhat like weak starch. A gallon 
of the lake fluid was sent to the Smith- 
sonian Institution the other day for anal- 
ysis. 

, — 
EVOLUTION OF THERMOMETERS 


HE first sealed thermometer was 
made some time prior to 1654 by 
Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany; 
he filled the bulb and part of the tube 
with alcohol, and then sealed the tube by 
melting the glass top, says The Engineer. 
There appears to be considerable doubt 
as to who first employed mercury as the 
thermometric liquid; the Academia del 
Cimento used such an instrument in 1657, 
and they were known in Paris in 1659. 
Fahrenheit, however, appears to have 
been the first to construct, in 1714, mer- 
cury thermometers having trustworthy 
seales. 
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NOTABLE UTTERANCES OF OUR DAY 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S SPEECH 


(CONCLUDED FROM FAGE 7) 

ability. That all the people are participating in this great 
prosperity is seen in every American community and shown 
by the enormous and unprecedented deposits in our savings 
banks. Our duty is the care and security of these deposits, 
and their safe investment demands the highest integrity and 
the best business capacity of those in charge of these deposi- 
tories of the people’s earnings. 

We have a vast and intricate business, built up through 
years of toil and struggle, in which every part of the country 
has its stake, which will not permit of either neglect, or of 
undue selfishness. No narrow, sordid policy will subserve it. 
The greatest skill and wisdom on the part of manufacturers 


and producers will be required to hold and increase it. Our 
industrial enterprises, which have grown to such great propor- 


ticns, affect the homes and occupations of the people and the 
welfare of the country. Our capacity to produce has developed 
sv enormously and our products have so multiplied that the 
preblem of more markets requires our urgent and immediate 
atiention. Oniy a broad and enlightened policy will keep what 
we have. No other policy will get more. In of 
marvelous business energy and gain we ought to be looking to 
the future, strengthening the weak places in our industrial 
and commercial systems, that we may be ready for any storm 
or strain. 


these times 


By sensible trade arrangements which will not interrupt 
ovr home productien, we shall extend the outlets for our in- 
creasing surplus. 

A system which provides a mutual exchange of commodi- 
ties is manifestly essential to the continued and healthful 
stowib of our export trade. 
security 
nothing. 


We must not repose in fancied 
that we can forever sell everything and buy litile or 
If such a thing were possible, it would not be best 
for us or for those with whom we deal. We should take from 
our customers such of their products as we can use witheut 
harm to our industries and labor. Reciprocity is the narura! 
outgrowth of our wonderful industrial development under 
the domestie [<licy now firmly established. What we produce 
beyond cur domestic consumption must have a vent abrond. 
The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, ani} we 
should sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying 
will enlarge cu sales and productions, and thereby make a 
greater demand for home labor. 

The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing problem. Commercial 
wars are unprofitable. A policy of good will and friendly trade 
relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity treaties are in 
harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of retalia- 
tion are not. 

If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed, for 
revenue or to encourage and protect our industries at home, 


We * SOO hl le ORS KOC 
POWER OF THE STEEL TRUST directly labor and 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, of Co- 


: ‘ the 
lumbus, O., in speaking of the con- : 


hands of a 


flict of the Amalgamated workers and 


the steel trust, says: p 
This country is watching a great strug- —— 
gle which threatens to bring disaster and 


does not 


misery to great multitudes. The capital 


: j The punishment 
of the steel corporation is more than 
one-half the national debt, and its direct 
control of the resources of civilization is 
unexampled. No monarch in the world 


Possesses a tithe of the power to affect 


people as that which has been placed in 
few 
this great corporation. 

A startling evidence of their power is 
their threat to 
mills from places where public opinion 
wholly approve their policy. 
is 
Consider what it means to have an indus- 
try employing half the population of a 
considerable city suddenly wiped out. 


other industries are paralyzed, and blight 
The 


falls upon the entire community. 


why should they not be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad? 

New 
lines of steamers have already been put in commission between 
the Pacific coast ports of the United States and those of the 
western of Central and South America. 
These should be followed up with direct steamship lines be- 
tween the 


Then, too, we have inadequate steamship service. 


coasts Mexico and 
eastern coast of the United States and South Ameri- 
of the needs of the times is direct commer- 
from our vast fields of production to the fields of 
Next in 
vantage to having the thing to sell is to have the convenience 


can ports. One 
cial lines 
consumption: that we have but barely touched. ad- 
We must encourage our merchant 
We must have more ships. They must be under the 
built manned owned by 
These will not only be profitable in a commercial sense; they 
will be messengers of peace and amity wherever they go. We 
must build the isthmian canal, which will unite the two oceans. 
of water with the 
western coasts of Central and South America and Mexieo. The 
construction of a Pacifie cable cannot be longer postponed. 


to carry it to the buyer. 
marine. 
and and Americans. 


American flag, 


and give a straight line communication 


In the furtherance of these objects of national interest 
and concern you are performing an important part. This 
Exposition would have touched the heart of that American 
statesman whose mind was ever alert and thought ever con- 
stant for a larger commerce and a truer fraternity of the 
republics of the new world. His broad Amertean spirit is felt 
and manifested here. He needs no identification to an assem- 
bluge of Americans anywhere, for the name of Blaine is in- 
separably associated with the Pan-American movement which 
finds this practical and substantial expression, and which we 
all hope will be firmly advanced by the Pan-American Congress 
that assembles this autumn in the capital of Mexico. The good 
It cannot be stopped. These buildings will 
disappear; this creation of art and beauty and industry wilt 
perish from sight, but their influence will remain to 


work will go on. 


‘“Make it live beyond its too short living, 
With praises and thanksgiving.” 

Who can tell the new thoughts that have been awakened, 
the ambitions fired and the high achievements that will be 
wrought through this Exposition? Gentlemen, let us ever re- 
member that our interest is in concord, not conflict, and that 
our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those of 
war. We hope that all who are represented here may be moved 
nobler effort for their own and the world’s 
good, and that out of this city may come, not only greater 
commerce and trade for us all, but, more essential than these, 
relations of mutual respect, confidence and friendship which 
will deepen and endure. 


to higher and 


Our earnest prayer is that God will graciously vouchsafe 
prosperity, happiness and peace to all our neighbors, and like 
blessings to all the peoples and Powers of the earth. 

* <BR> & <“Deve & SOO kl le CUM 

the livelihood of the corporation is strong enough to sacrifice 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 to gain an advant- 
age of this kind. Its power to turn popu- 
lous cities into solitudes is an appalling 
fact. The ruling motive of the corpora- 
tion is self-aggrandizement and gain, and 


men at the head of 


move extensive 


the possibilities of injury are appalling. 
We are all to blame for this stupendous 
conflict. The foundation of order and 
prosperity in the nation is unity, good 
will and mutual sacrifice, and until it is 
thoroughly established such industrial 
wars as this can hardly be averted. 


something terrific. 


All 
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OUR DAY 





EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


COOKING SCHOOLS FOR JEWS 


OOKING as a the 

school training is becoming a Lea- 
the gram- 
New York 
is said that the lack of room is 
reason that it not 
all. ‘This the 
number of kitchens devoted to this pur- 


part: of public 


ture of the curriculum in all 
mar and 
City. It 
the 
introduced 


night schools of 


now only has 


been into year 
pose has been doubled. 

The greatest problem has been to adapt 
the 
Hebrews in the sections of the city where 


such a course to 200,000 or 300,000 


they are predominant. ‘The dietary laws 
of the Orthodox Jews prohibit them from 
sating food prepared for those of any 
other creed and from employing dishes 
or utensils ever used by those of other 
races. According to the Jewish law, milk 
and meat or any of their derivatives or 
compounds may not be eaten at the same 
meal, nor within several hours of 
other. 


-ach 
Not only this, but a dish used for 
cooking or serving, the one may never be 
employed for the other. 

In the house of every Jewish family 
which still holds sacred these traditions 
there are two closets of dishes and uten- 
sils, known respectively as the “meat’ 
dishes and the “milk” Usually 
the china or porcelain is distinguished 
by different patterns and colors. 
the two outfits never meet at the same 
meal and not washed in the 
same dishpan, there is little danger of 
mixing them. In fact, different dishcloths 
and wiping towels are kept for the two 


dishes. 


Since 


are even 


sets. All meat is made “kosher”’—that 
is, after being killed by a “schochert,” 
who is set apart by the rabbi as a 
slaughterer, all the meat except that 


which is cooked directly on the coals is 
soaked in cold half 
salted for an washed 
times. 


for a hour, 


and 


water 
hour three 
Beeause there is a 


which to 


preseribed 


way in kill, no game can be 


used nor any meat purchased from 


Orthodox Jew. <A!'l 
the contrabrand list 
soap, 


any 


one but an shellfish 


and are on 


not 


pork 


Sal soda, unless it be of the 


“kosher” kind, and this is not commen, 


is used for washing the dishes. 
With the difficulties 


besetting an ordinary cooking schoc] are 


these restrictions, 


readily apparent. In the publie school 


where Jews predominate milk and meat 
dishes are never cooked in the same les- 
son, soap is not used and some separa 


tion of the dishes is made. In the cook 


1g schools of the Jewish institutions, 
although the governing boards are sel- 
dom composed of orthodox Jews, the 
kitchens are kept strictly “kosher,” in 


order to attract to the classes those who 


are most in need of instruction. 


The Jewish method of cooking is not an 
economieal according to a 
the New York Tribune. 
tion of 


one, eritie in 
With the separa- 


milk and 


butter and meat the 
many savory creamed dishes—and, in 
fact, most made ones—become impossi- 


ble. Croquettes, ragouts, souffles, and the 
like, with vastly 
different flavors than when butter is free- 
lv used. luncheon’ with 
light made dishes of meat or cold sliced 
roasts is not delicious without butter, at 


seasoned suet assume 


Moreover, a 


least, for the bread and, for most peo- 
ple, milk for the tea or coffee. Conse- 
quently, the breakfasts, suppers and 
luncheons of the orthodox Jews are us- 


ually milk meals, with eggs or fish, while 
soup and meat are the staple dishes of 
the little 
other 


dinner. This leaves use for 


leftovers, as who 


employ them in made dishes for the light 


among people, 
meals. 


— 


CRIME AND EDUCATION 


NE of the most amazing things in 
() America has been the steady in- 
crease of crime, together with the in- 
This that 


mere learning in itself is not a prevent- 


crease of education. shows 


ive. Prof. J. M. Greenwood, superintend- 
ent of the Kansas City schools has been 
investigating the subject and publishes 
of his conclusions in The Times. 
He says that the held a few 
decades ago that education, if generally 
diffused, would abolish all 
amiable view of human nature that will 
not be realized in the immediate future 
We have the good and the bad with us, 
and 


some 


doctrine 


erime is an 


thanks to our institutions, nearly 
all are good, yet it behooves us to dimin- 
ish the group of the vicious class as much 
as possible and thereby better the con- 
dition of all. 

We need to study the social phenome- 
known as crime, its extent, how to 
the under which 
it develops, the methods of classification, 
and especially whether it be a 
of physical and social conditions. 


non 
decrease it, influences 
product 

Form- 
erly the criminal classes or the criminals 
were grown people, not often the youth. 
Among civilized nations the criminal 
classes, as shown by criminal statistics, 
are continually pushing down lower and 
still lower among the younger portions 


of community. Either the laws are bet 
ter enforeed or the boys and girls are 
attracted more by the allurements of 
vice and crime than formerly. Is ecrim- 


inality bursting forth at a younger age? 
This startling question alarmed the edu- 


eators of France a few years ago and 


they set themselves resolutely to work 


Through the 
ninister of education a systematic course 


to bring about a change. 
f instruction in 


the 


morals was introduced 


into primary schools, ineluding all 


those essential duties and oblievations 


daily 
his duties to 


to his e 


that should appear in the life and 


conduct of citizen 


rood 


himself, to his netehbor., untry 


and to his God. That instruction, as | 


understard it, is @iven in assigned lessons 


the same as in any other important 
study in their curriculum. As a result 
of this werk ecutlined by the republie and 
earried forward by the teachers juvenile 
criminality has heen diminished some- 
thing like one-half. and the diminution 


is attributed wholly to the publie schools. 

Perhaps apprenticing youthful crimin- 
als to werk as is done in institutions of 
correction and detention in Germany and 
France, 
life of 


tions, 


which amounts practically to a 
under appropriate 


doubtless result in 


work 
will 


eondi- 

diminish- 

ing the number in the bodily politic. 
Successful preventive measures will be 


reached gradually in this country, 


A re- 
form of this character can nc be effected 


ov proclamation. 
the 
parents in 


Somehow we must get 


nold of very heart and soul of the 
order to reach practical re- 


su'ts. No parent is justified in transfer. 


ring the entire control of his child to the 
school. 


The parent who pets, spoils, and 
in time, is ruled by his child..is plantine 


a crop of disobedience, vice and 
will fury and 
lil turn and plague him ti'l the day of 


his death. 


crime 


which react with tenfoid 
Just now we newt the deepest 


kind of heart edueation more than iny- 
thing else to make strong ren and wom- 
en. Character and honesty better 
this life than all the 
learning and making the schools can ever 
A rotten soul is the most danger- 
ous erop ever produced. <A 


of home ethies is 


are 
safeguards for 
give. 
better type 
order to 
reach the children whose environment js 
bad. 


needed in 


Children can be taught to go up- 
ward as well as downward. 


— 


BOSTON PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


* rapidly growing towns and cities 
school room is a problem of great 
moment. One way of solving it is sug- 
the experiment of Boston in 
erecting portable schoolhouses. 
cial “Boston 


gested by 
A. spe- 
Schoolhouse commission” 
has been created, with authority to spend 
$1,000,000 for new schoolhouses the pres- 
ent year and $3,000,000 more within the 
next few years. The commission propos- 
this for “the best 
sanitary buildings that skill ean devise,” 


es to spend money 
but as a means of providing temporary 
relief it built 


schoolhouses of a 


has forty-three 


type 


portable 
experimented 
with last year. 

These buildings are of wood and can be 
They 


and 


taken to pieces easily and moved. 
are properly warmed, well 
are often the 
ed school buildings the sanitary arrange- 


lighted, 
located in vards of crowd- 


ments of which are then available. 
! 


They 
lave not entirely displaced rented rooms, 


but they are regarded : 


s generally su- 
perior to the latter both from the stand- 


int of economy and of accommodations. 
The portable school building commends 
| 


If as a practicable device not only for 


unporarily eatchine up with arrears 
vhich should not have been allowed to 
umulate, but also for meeting those 
diifieult eases where the demand. for 
more room is of uneertain duration. 


TO DISTRIBUTE YOUNG TRESS 


N EXT spring the secretary of agri- 
a culture will distribute throughout 


the country young trees and seeds. Fach 


member of congress will be asked to 


furnish a list of constituents to whom 


he would like to have trees or seeds sent. 


The seedlings will be erown ip the gov- 
ernment propagating houses, and for- 
warded to their destinations with spe- 


cific instructions as to how they should 
for. In 


the government expects to start several 


be raised and cared this way, 


million new trees every 


year. 








